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WALSH COLVILLE: 
A YOUNG MAN'S 
FIRST ENTRANCE INTO LIFE. 


A NOVEL. 


A generous mind, tho! ſwayed awhile by paſſion, 
Is like the ſteelly vigour of the bow, 

Still holds its native rectitude, and bends 

But to recoil more forceful. | 


BROOKE, 


Now all the youth of England are on fire, 

And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies; 

Now thrive the armourers, and honours thought- 

Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. | 
SHAKESPEARE, 
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WALSH COLVILLE : 


OR, 4 


YQUNG MAN's ENTRANCE INTO LIFE. 


CHAPTER 1. 


We have ſtill flept together, | 
Roſe at an inſtant, learned, played, eat together; 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled and inſeparable! 
| 8 SHAKESPEARE, 


« AND ſo your father has conſented to 
e your going into the Guards; your com- 
« miſſion is purchaſed, and your mind is 


«fixed? Well—you are very happy, Stan- 


Vol. I. B * hope!” 
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2 WALSH COLVILLE. 


hope!“ —Theſe words were ſpoken by an 


elegant young man, as he reſted himſelf upon 


the end of his fowling-piece, and were ad- 


dreſſed to his beſt friend. A ſigh followed 


the ſentence.Stanhope echoed it, but not 
ſo deeply“ By Heaven, Walſh!” cried he, 
after a pauſe, © I would give worlds to have 
« you with me. Do perſuade your father to 
« buy you an enſigncy in the Firſt Regi- 
e ment :—you know not the rapture of being 


in the Guards.“ 


„I know it well, at leaſt I can gueſs it,“. 
replied his companion penſively, © but that 


„is all—1 dare not aſk ſuch a thing of my 
« father: he would imagine that I was eager 
te to leave him, and would impute my choice 
« of the Guards to a deſire for diſſipation, 


« when in reality it alone proceeds from a 


« wiſh of being with my dear Stanhope, and 
« a ſtrong hope of ſoon having an oppor- 


© tunity 
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t tunity of fighting for my king and country: 8 


Oh! why was I born an only ſon?” - + 


Why, indeed,” interrupted his friend 
impatiently, “but to ruſt at home in inaQi- 
« vity, when the military diſtraction is throb- 
te bing in every vein to be tied down to | 
« the fide of a poſitive father, who will 
« neither talk nor hear reaſon : who—”' 


* « Huſh ! Charles,” cried Walſh with a 
momentary ſeverity; © this is a ſubject on 


c which you and I muſt ever differ. Be 


© more reſpe&aful, or be filent.**—Stanhope 
ſmiled, and obeyed him. Walſh ſighed 
again; and, taking up his gun, purſued his 
way in profound ſilence. 


Charles Stanhope, who knew his friend 
too well to interrupt him in theſe fits, was 
amuſing bimſelf by counting the birds he had 

B 2 | killed 
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killed, and nominating them as preſents for 
different acquaintances, when Colville ſud- 
denly ſtopped, and hying his hand on the 
arm of his happy companion, looked at him, 
for a few moments, with a pair of the moſt. 
eloquent hlue eyes that nature ever formed. 


Mou may leave off goggling, if you 
« pleaſe,” ſaid the merry Stanhope, lifting 
his hand off his arm with careleſs gaiety; 
cc for J really am not girl enough to. under- 
e fland dumb glances. I'd thank you to tell 
« me, in plain Engliſh, what you mean?” 


Walſh laughed. I would have faid, that 
« I. wiſhed—T wiſhed—But, no, no, it is 
© uſeleſs—it was an idle thought, and I have 
« diſmiſſed it.“ 


« Nay, nay, but what was it Nit 


Nothing 


WALSH COLVILLE. g 


« Nothing—a boyiſh inclination; as ro- 
* mantie, as impoſſible to be gratified.,”” 


„That won't ſatisfy mt,” exclaimed | 
Charles cagerly, „I'll be curſed if it ſhall! 
Come, Walſh, out with this boyth inelind- 
gion? I won't laugh at you, upon my foul, 
if it is even to go back to college again?” : 


© I was thinking, then,” ſaid Colville, 
« that if you dine with me to-tlay, and, ih 
cc the courſe of converſation, were to men- 
« tion that you had obtained. the approba- 
« tion of Sir William to your entering the 
t army, that you were to leave Worceſter- 
« ſhire in a fortnight's time for London, and 
that you would like to have me with you, 
* I think my father might be brought to in- 
40 dulge me.” 28 0 
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“O ho! if that's all, it's done,” exclaimed 
Stanhope; © the Herculean labour was to 
« bring you fairly into wiſhing for a com- 
* miſſion: and now that, after three months 
* hard work, I have been able to convince 
« you, that a ſoldier's life is a thouſand times 
« more delicious than a country gentleman's, 
« and that Lord Suſſex is little attentive 
ce either to your character or intereſt, to keep 
6 you ſtewed up at home like a little. Miſs, 
* inſtead. of bravely expoſing yourſelf in a 
« field of battle, IJ have nothing to fear, and 
© all to hope. Again, my dear Walſh, you 


«and I will ſhare every pleaſure, and every 


e pain, that life affords!“ The two friends 
inſtinctively held out their hands to each 


Other, and gave them one of thole expreſſive 


preſſures ſo well known to the feeling mind: 


delight beamed in the ſunny orbs of Stan- 


hope; and a mixed character of hope and 


doubt 


« Pros 
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doubt filed the more lovely but ſofter eyes 
of his Colville, 


The young men now bounded over the 
moor ; and Charles, giving his ſervant orders 
to return home with his game, entered Col- 
ville, the family manſion of his friend, and 
proceeded, with an appetite ſharpened by 


exerciſe, to the dining-hall of Lord Suſſex, 


Stanhope allayed his hunger, and permitted 
the cloth to be drawn before he began the 
attack. Like a wiſe general, he ſecured 


ſucceſs, by patiently waiting till he ſaw the 


heert of his enemy ſoftened by the generous 


juice of the grape, and ready to take any 
| ſhape he choſe to mould it to: but powerful 


as ſuch an auxiliary was, he had yet much 


ſound. argument to combat before he ob- 


tained his conqueſt, and then it was leſs. 
yielded to his ſophiſtry than to the beautiful 


perſuaſion of Walſh, whoſe look alone ought 
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T0 to have triumphed, The palm of viftory; 
F however, Charles took to himſelf, and earlier 


than uſual ſtarted up from the table, on 
ſeeing his Lordſhip nod, and inviting the en- 


10 raptured Walſh to take a ſtroll with him 
il through his father's grounds, ruſhed out to 


have the pleaſure of talking more freely over 
the approaching joys which he had gaine d 
him. 5 


e Kneel, and thank me, you lucky dog!“ 
eried Charles, as they entered the park gate; 
&« T have done more for you in an hour than 
« you would dared to have attempted in a 

£ century: by Heaven! you will be the 
« envy of half the regiment. Poſſeſſed of 
s youth, health, charms, (enough to fire a 
« world of veſtals) money, rank, and the 
« title of Honourable—damme, you have the 
« ball of pleaſure at your foot. I wiſh to 
« God my father had twenty-five thouſand 


a year, 
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« a year, inſtead of a paltry ten; and I, like 
« you, were in poſſeſſion of an eſtabliſhment 


« of five—death and the devil, I'd be the 


„very ſoul of the brigade 1* 


« The ſoul of extravagance, perhaps, you 
et mean?” ſaid Walſh gravely. 


No, no, I'll never be extravagant; but 
« I would glory in ſpending a princely for- 
* tune with the air of one born to a throne, 
« I could envy you, but that's mean; and 
e one thing comforts me, that, as we ſaunter 
« through the park in our red coats, the 
„girls I attract cannot know whether I am 


*- worth a pound, or a million. A red coat, 


« my dear Colville! God bleſs your foul, 
« do but refle& upon the charms of that 

e a white feather; a rich gorget; a handſome 
e ſword; worn with careleſs elegance; a hat, 
*« gracefully inclining backwards to diſcover 
te the 
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* the face, or archly preſſing the hair over 
© the left eye, giving ſuch force, ſuch fire, 
* fuch fafcination—O! by Jove, nothing 
* can equal it!” 


« Is this the ſource of your great zeal for 


© the profeſſion of arms?” aſked Walſh with 


a {mile, almoſt degenerating into ſomething 
like contempt. © Is it for this alone that 
te you would have me quit a father who loves 


* me, and hurry into the middle of a me- 


« tropolis, with which at preſent I am but 


« little acquainted ?? 


« Ft is my reaſon,” returned Stanhope 


careleſsly; *I don't trouble my head about 


ec whether it is your 8. I love admiration, 
« I love ſociety, and I idolize fine women; 


« a ſcarlet coat will give me every one of 


them, and conſequently J prefer it to a 
black one. If I am called abroad, I hope 
| « I ſhall 
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* I ſhall behave like a man, and do my duty 
* as a ſoldier; but, believe me, glory has not 
* half the attractions in my eyes, as have a 
0 pretty girl wich a roſe on her cheek, and a 
« ſtar in her eye. Love and Quiet are the 
* two deities I worſhip; and yet I repeat 
te again, I can draw my {word in the hour of 
* battle with as much courage as thoſe who 


& hoaſt more. 


] do not doubt it,” replied Walſh; © but, 
« believe me, did half the world hear you 
* talking thus of a cocked hat, and the reſt 
* of its appendages, they would give very 
« little credit to the latter part of your aſ- 
* ſertion:; however, I will only ſay, that 
** what would tranſport you, cannot move me. 
« The generoſity of my father will more diſ- 
* treſs than pleaſe me ; as, in the centre of 
* diffipation and prodigality, J muſt endea- 


« your, 
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« your, by temperance and eetohomy, to 
prove myſelf worthy of it. 


That's as you pleaſe, to be ſure,“ re- 
turned Stanhope, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders 


with an air of diſcontent; “yet I'preſume 


* that you will make yout circle of fru- 
* gality large enough to contain a chariot, a 
„ phaeton and four, two ſervants, and a 


«* ſuite of faſhionable apartments.“ 


© Not quite ſo large, I aſſure you,“ re- 
plied his friend: © my firſt ſetting out in life 


« ſha}l not be a preſage of future ruin: a 


* curricle I may have, but one ſervant ſhall 
« ſuflice me to attend it.“ 


„Ah! vell-—1 believe it's a lucky thing 


that JI am not heir to the eſtate of Col- 
ville!“ exclaimed Stanhope gaily, * for 
= ON 


[TT 
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sell be curſed if I would not run through 
« it m a month. As I am, there is no 
« danger of me, for without wings I can 


© never fly.“ 


The next day faw Charles Stanhope once 
more at Colville. Lord Suſſex received him 
well, and at once opened the ſubject of his 
fon's going into the army, bringing many 
ſtrong reaſons again it to diſſuade him from 


the idea. When J have once promiſed,” 
faid he to his ſon, © my word is ſacred. It 


* ſhall be ſo now: I ſtill will give you a 
* commiſſion, if your wiſhes are yet the 
*« ſame; but I ſeek to prove to you the im- 


© propriety of them.“ 


Zut, my good old Lord!“ cried Stan- 
hope impetuoufly, what cauſe have you for 
« diſtiking the army?“ 


« I do 


14 WALSH COLYILLE; 


« I do not diflike it,” returned Lord Suſ- 


ſex, © I reverence and love it; but is that 


to ſay; that I would wiſh my ſon a member 


* of it? No—he is my only child—he is 
e my hope—he is my darling. With him 
« all my expeQations, all my happineſs muſt 
« die. England 1s now engaged in a de- 


« ſtruftive war. Soldiery is now no boy's 


* frohck; a red coat muſt cover a brave 


* boſom, or it ought to cover none. Youth 


« and heroiſm are hourly falling beneath the 


hand of peſtilence, or that of the enemy.” 


« Honour, Sir! the laurel wreath of 
ce victory!“ interrupted Charles triumphantly, 


Honour! Good God!” re-echoed Lord 


Suſſex. © Can the foliage of the laurel, 
though wove by a world around the urn 


« of a beloved ſon, dry the tears of a father 


* who ſees every felicity cut off from the 


« remnant 


WALSH. COLVILLE, 15 


* remnant of his days? O, no!—Talk not 
* to me of honour—ſhould I loſe Walſh, I 


* ſhould loſe all that is dear, and what would 
« be left me?” 
Rut you look on the worſt ſide of the 
« picture, cried Stanhope impatiently, as he 
ſaw in the features of his young friend an 
expreſſion fatal to his wiſhes ; the Guards 
«© are now ſafe in Britain. Returned from 
« their long and dangerous campaign on the 
« Continent, they are now reſpiring in quiet, 
« and enjoying the ſweets of happineſs and 
© home. There is no fear that they will 


again go abroad, at leaſt not yet.“ 


« The Guards!“ repeated the Baron, 
thoughtfully pauſing as he ſpoke—* the 
« Guards! I confeſs I do not like that my 
« ſon ſhould be in the Guards,” 


cc And 


16 WALSH COLVILLE. 


« And why?” 


Not from any diſlike to them as a body 
* of men, but becauſe they are attached 
* alone to the capital, that ſcene of faſcina- 


tion and riot: where vice wears the garb 


* of pleaſure, - and allures youth, ſtep by 


* ſtep, into every ſpecies of guilt. The 
« Guards are formed of men of fortune, 
e who, having money to ſpend, moſtly throw 
« it away in what Zhey ſtyle amuſement, but 


in what J call deſtruction. They deſtroy 


« the vigour of their minds by a fooliſh at- 
« tachment to public places; they vie with 
« each other in equipages and horfes; they 


game; they drink; they have miſtrefſes. 
In fact, they too often ruin both their 
„ healths, hearts, and fortunes, and die vic- 


« tims to extravagance and folly, , And ſhall 
« I ſuffer my ſon to ruſh blindly into ſuch a 


«ſnare? I ſhould be unworthy the title of 


ee parent, 


— 
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te parent, if I did. But Walſh ſhall ſtill be 
free in his choice I only point to him the 


« danger—let him ſhun it.” 


© And do you think, Sir,“ cried Walſh, 
raiſing his eyes from the ground with that 
haughty conſciouſneſs of virtue common to 
youth; «© do you think that I have ſo care- 

* Jeſsly attended to your precepts, as to be 
= open to the attack of theſe vices? They 
may attack me, but they ſhall never ſubdue 
« me. Too happy in my own good opinion, 
* too happy i in yours and that of Stanhope's, 
« ſhould be inſenſible and mad, if I could 
« forfeit them but for a moment. No, Sir; 
« I truſt that the principles of your ſon are 
« fixed upon a baſis too ſolid to be ſhaken 
« by the breath of popular arguments and 
« ſophiſtical faſhion !” 


Vor. I. C 4 T wall 
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„ vill diſtruſt you no longer, my dear 
„boy!“ replied Lord Sufſex. © God grant 
« that you may find ſuch ftrength of reſiſt- 
* ance in the time of need! I fee it is your 
« with to become a ſoldier ; and Heaven 
« forbid that I ſhould oppoſe my fears to 
« your inclinations! I wilt inſtantly procure 
« you the commiſſion you defire in the ſame 
„ regiment with your friend. But to him 1 
«© muſt ſay, 'that as he is the motive of your 
« quitting me—as he was the firſt inſpirer of 
*« theſe thoughts expe that he will watch 
« oyer my ſon with a care little inferior to 
my own. To him I conſign a treaſure 
e dearef to me than exiſtence, the happineſs 
of my only child—and from him I exatt 
« a}} the ſincerity in telling you of your 
« faults, and all the anxiety for your wel- 
« fare, of true friendſhip,” 


« Don't 
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* Don't give ſuch a charge to me, for 
God's ſake!” cried Charles, rather alarmed 
by the ſolemnity of his manner. © Such a 
« rattling devil as I am will have enough 
* to do to limit my own extravagances to a 
* thouſand a year; and to bring home with 
* me, every time I have leave of abſence, a 
* remembrance of the Lord's Prayer and 
Ten Commandments, to ſay to my mo- 


« ther,” 


cc Fie, fie 7h | cried Walſh, ſhaking his head; 
you might be grave here.” 


Well, then I'll do the beſt I can,” re- 
ſumed Stanhope ; © at any rate, he ſhall 
“never be a worſe boy than mylſelf—ſo 
„good morning,” —He caught up his hat as 
he ſpoke, and, haſtily nodding to them, 
ruſhed out of the room, 
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« As I now look upon you, Walſh,” ſaid 
Lord Suſſex, turning to his ſon on the de- 


1 parture of Stanhope, as already a ſoldier, 
I ſhall ſay a few words to you concerning 


the friendſhip you entertain for Charles 


« Stanhope. While you and he were at 
Eton, and after you returned from it, I 
« always admired him: his diſpofition ap- 


« peared generous, and his uncommon vi- 


« yacity I thought indicated ſomething in- 
1 * genuous and pleaſing ; but, during his viſit 
Þ ein London, he has changed viſibly.—I did 


| e not like his long ſtay with his mother's re- 


lation, the Duke of Cheviot: his ſons are 


« all extravagant to a proverb; and are, one 
« and all, libertines. The two months which 
« he remained with them did him much 


« harm. If you will impartially reflect on 


« the difference of his behaviour, you will 

« confels its impropriety. He ſwears; he is 

mme fonder of wine; he is more at- 
« tached 
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« tached to horſes, ſhow, and ſplendor ; in- 
« deed, every ſpecies of diſſipation. It is 
© fince then that he has got the notion of 
* the Guards into his head. I would be 
« ſworn he imbibed it from the Humes, who 
*« have all commiſſions in ſome of the three 
« regiments. They have introduced him to 
the moſt abandoned of the brigade; and, 
« intoxicated by their appearance, ſeduced 
« with their noiſy pleaſures, he hurries on 
« to his ruin; and is, in my opinion, very 


« unfit now to be your friend.“ 


« My God!” exclaimed Walſh, raiſing 
his beautiful eyes towards his father with 
altoniſhment and horror, © is it my dear 
e Stanhope whom you have thus pourtrayed ? 
« Believe me, Sir, you wrong him—wrong 
„him cruelly. He ſwears, I own it—but 
© what is that? — a folly merely: he ſtops at 


% oaths where they would be impious. He 
C 3 « 18 
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« js fond of wine, you ſay; have you ever 
ce ſeen him intoxicated? He loves horſes — 
*ſo do I; but what then ?—1 would not 
e purchaſe a ſtud to ruin my fortune. I 
ee confeſs that he appears more attached to 
« diffipation ſince his London viſit, but it is 
* only in appearance: he is thoughtlels, 
« giddy, and volatile, and has a trick of 
ec talking a great deal about what he does 
ce not care for. Believe me, were he really 


« a libertine, he would not ſo freely own that 
« he loves pleaſure. That thoughtleſſneſs, 


« I know, may bring him into many dif. 


« agreeable fituations, and may render him 


5c eaſy to be perſuaded ; but, for that reaſon, 


« T, who am of a graver turn, and who have 


« had the happineſs of being brought up by 


the beſt of fathers, ought to ſtrive, as a 


« friend, to be near him in moments when 


ee he is in danger of being betrayed into in- 
*® diſcretions.”” 


Lord 
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Lord Suffex ſighed. —* Be it ſo then 
« but O! may you never repent ſuch con- 
« fidence in his virtue!” 

Colville bowed, and left him. From that 
moment Lord Suſſex ceaſed to diſtreſs his 
ſon with arguments, which he now ſaw could 
only render him uneaſy, -not convince him: 
and as he mult, at one time or other, become 
his own maſter, he began to think that it 
was better he ſhould do ſo in his life, thin 
when death would ſnatch him from his fight, 
and deter him from giving him that advice 
he would moſt probably want: yet thele con- 
fiderations could not prevent the Baron from 
breathing an unavailing ſigh for a relief from 
his aſthmatic complaint, which alone hindered 
him from accompanying ſo dear a ſon to 
London.—Having procured a pair of colours 
for Walſh, in the Duke of Glouceſter's re- 
giment, he informed him that he was free to 
C 4 COT 
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Join his friend in quitting Worceſterſhire. — 
The joy of a young man on this intelligence, 
who burned at the name of glory, and whoſe 
heart, alive only to military impreſſions, was 
yet unacquainted with every thing relative 
to a metropolis, can alone be conceived by 
one of the ſame ſex and diſpoſition, whoſe 
fortune has thrown him into a ſimilar fitua- 


tion. 


Walſh and his friend, eager to emerge 
from the ſhades of Colville, hurried their de- 
parture with their natural impetuoſity, and 
, ſoon beheld the enchanting hour arrive that 
was to convey them from a ſequeſtered man- 
ſion to the gay ſquares of London. At the 
requeſt of Charles, Colville breakfaſted at 
Hurſt Lodge, to bid farewel to Sir William 
Stanhope, who parted from his ſon with the 
_ careleſs indifference of a modern father ; 
only defiring him to keep within the limits 

of 
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of his eſtabliſhment, as otherwiſe he would 
pay none of his debts. Lady Stanhope ſhed 
a few motherly tears, as he roſe to leave her; 
and his ſiſter Harriet, who was in all reſpetts 
the woman of faſhion, coldly nodded her 
head to him as ſhe took her ſeat at the 
breakfaſt-table; and bidding him tell the 
_ Cheviot family that ſhe ſhould be in town 
in the latter end of the ſeaſon, bade him 
good bye with the utmoſt ſang froid.—At 
home Walſh ſaw a wide difference: on en- 
_ tering the parlour, he found his father alone, 
whoſe face, as he raiſed it on their approach, 
was expreſſive of all a parent ought to feel 
on ſo momentous an occaſion. Walſh drew 
a deep figh—his heart ſunk: even the 
thoughtleſs Charles looked grave, and fat 


down in ſilence. 


« The carriage has been waiting this half 


% hour,” ſaid Lord Suſſex after a pauſe; 
| « had 
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had you not better go? He ſpoke this 
with a forced ſmile, and the young men role, 
In the hall the Baron ſuddenly ſtopped, and 
catching Colville in his arms, folded him to 
his breaſt with true parental fondneſs.— 
« Bleſs you, my dear boy!” ſaid he, re- 
leaſing him from his embrace; © return to 
* me but what you now are, and I can aſk 
% no more. Remember, that raſhneſs is not 


« yalour: that duelling is not the act of 


great or good minds: extravagance is not 


« liberality: nor can pleaſure be found in 


« intemperance. Remember, that your fa- 
© ther's peacc hangs upon your virtue; and 


« that your future conduct muſt eftabliſh or 


«© annihilate it for ever! RecolleR, that 1 


vill forgive imprudences, but never will 
e pardon exceſſes. You have thought your- 
« felf capable of reſiſting temptation, and I 
« conſent to your flinging yourſelf in its 


«way; but beware of forfeiting the word 


« you 
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* you have given me, to return to me with 
« a pure heart.” 


Walſh turned back as he concluded; the 
tears of affettion were in his eye; his heart 
dreaded itſelf; and for a moment he wiſhed 
to eſcape from what had once been his 
ſtrongeſt defire.—* O, Sir! I fear—l fear 
« I have not enough conſidercd,” ſaid he, 
in a heſitating voice, while he graſped the 


hand of his father. Lord Suſſex read his 
ſoul: he ſaw it powerfully aQtuated by ten- 


derneſs, and foftened by parting ; yet he {till 
| beheld there the ſame ſtrong deſire of ac- 
companying his friend. He replied only by 


another fond adieu; and recommending Col- 


ville to the care of Stanhope, ſaw them leap 


into the poſt-coach, and then turned into 
the houſe. 


CHAP. 


_— 
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CHAP. II. 


Guard well thy heart, fly her enchanting voice, 
Dare not to view ſo elegant a form; 
Avoid the luſtre of her radiant eyes, 
Or in the lover I ſhall loſe my friend! 
| PHILIPS, 


—— —— 


ON the arrival of the friends in London, 
they determined not to ſeparate; and having 
procured apartments together in a very ele- 
gant houſe, they agreed to live in all re- 
ſpects with the familiarity and equality of 
brothers. Walſh Colville and Charles Stan- 
hope were at this time about nineteen ; but 
in their age alone chey held a reſemblance. 
Colville was formed with the ſoft elegance, 
the graceful delicacy of the fabled Narciſſus; 


his figure was ſuch, that it gave an unde- 
ſcribable 
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ſcribable attraQtion to his every movement. 
If he bowed, it was with an air peculiarly 
faſcinating. If he danced, he “ diſcloſed 
motion in its every charm.” If he rode, 
he reminded the obſerver of young Harry, 
and ſeemed “ as if an angel dropt down from 
the clouds, to turn and wind a fiery Pe- 
« oaſus.” If he ſpoke, « the mute wonder 


« lurked in men's ears, to liſt his ſweet and 


e honeyed ſentences.” His features were 


beautiful; his complexion fair; and his 


cheeks and lips enriched by the roſy tint of 


health and youth. His hair was ſilken, thick, 


and light, and half concealed a forehead, 


from beneath whole dark brown arches 


beamed eyes like Love's, © to languiſh and 


„ command;“ ſoft, blue, and lucidly radiant, 


they ſcattered expreſſion, ſweetneſs, and be- 
nignity, wherever the, urned. To a figure 
thus romanticly lovely, he joined the gentleſt 
heart, and the moſt cultivated mind. A 


beautiful 
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beautiful Tobriety of charakter, and an inte- 
reſting artleſſneſs of manners, mixed with all 
the elegant addreſs of finiſhed life, rendered 
him equally the admiration of the moſt in- 
telligent, and the moſt illiterate. Warmly 
ſuſceptible of every affection, his friendſhip 
for Charles Stanhope, in a breaſt like his, 
unoccupied by love, roſe to a height of ro- 
mantic enthuſiaſm, which made him obſti- 


nately ſhut his eyes againſt every fault he 


had, and made him either hate or deſpiſe 
thoſe who would have depreciated his worth. 
A too flexible diſpoſition rendered him eaſy 


to be perſuaded into any action that did not 


immediately appear to him in the light of an 
error. One flimſy argument from Charles, 
gilded over by fond attachment, could lead 


him into any thing. Firmly reſolute in 
withſtanding threats, he was not able to reſiſt 


tendernels; and to that fatal ſoftneſs he owed 
all his diſtreſſes. 


Charles 
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Charles Stanhope was his exact reverſe, 
both in perſon and mind. His figure was 
faſhionably elegant, not critically fine: his 
face was handſome; his eyes large, black, 
and brilliant full of fire, wit, and vivacity: 
his complexion vas leſs delicate, and more 
florid than his friend's: his hair was profuſe 
in quantity, and in colour a rich cheſnut : 
he danced well; ſung well; rode with ſkill ; 
breathed the flute; touched the harp; but 
In all was inferior to Colville :—yet Colville 


thought otherwiſe, and confidered his friend 


as his ſuperior in all theſe accompliſhments. 


His heart was naturally good and generous, 
even to extravagance: ardent in his attach- 
ments, but not ſteady ; eaſily attracted, and 
as ſoon diſguſted: fond of variety, amuſe- 


ment, and admiration; thoughtleſs, giddy, 


and inconſiderate in the extreme, he required 


little perſuaſion to make him ruſh into every 


diſſipation. Full of falſe notions of what 
conſtitutes 
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conſtitutes a man of refinement and poliſh, 
and guided wholly by the voice of others, 
he imagined, that to drink, ſwear, game, and 


intrigue, was the height of faſhionable ac- 


compliſhment; and ſtruggled for ever againſt 


thoſe ſentiments which he had imbibed from 


Walſh; aſhamed to think, that what he heard 
denominated vulgar prejudices, ſhould have 


any ſway in his mind. 


Stanhope had prevailed on Colville to ac- 
company him to ſee the Humes; and Col- 
ville had conſented merely to oblige his 
friend, conceiving, that as Lord Suſſex had 
ſpoken ſlightingly of them, he could be as 
diſtant to them as poſſible; and, by keeping 


up the appearance of civility, pleaſe their 


couſin Charles, without diſobliging his father. 
The Duke of Cheviot's family conſiſted of 


three ſons, and five daughters. Three of the 


latter were married far above their expeQa- 


tions, 
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tions, as the confined ihcome of their father, 
and their no more than common beauty, 
hardly rendered ſuch matches as they had 
made. probable : but the ducheſs was artful 


and intereſted, and laid in wait for all young 


heirs of title and fortune; to her, therefore; 
they were indebted for their huſbands. The 


remaining daughters, Lady Lucy and Lady 


Marcellina, were girls of ſhowy perſons, at- 
trattive manners, and bewitchingly accom- 
pliſhed; but they had vacant heads, and 
hearts coldly inſenſible to every thing but 
faſhion and ſplendour. The eldeſt ſon, the 
Marquis of Lomond, had a Lieutenant-Co- 


lonelcy in a regiment of dragoons, and bore 


an unexceptionable character, but Walſh was 
not fortunate enough to meet with him, he 
being then in Scotland; and Stanhope, who 


took his creed from the ſecond ſon, pictured 


him as one not at all to be wiſhed for, being 


every thing that is puritanical and diſagree- 
Vor. I. > able, 
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able. The next ſon, Lord John, held a 
troop in the Life Guards: he abounded in 
that boiſterous merriment, ſo often miſtaken 
for ſpirit; was ſelfifh, unfeeling, and de- 
bauched to a degree of vulgariſm; the com- 
panion of the worthleſs profligate and the 
Newmarket ſpendthrift; yet replete with 
drollery and merriment, he contrived, not 
unfrequently, to infatuate young men with 
his apparent good-humour, and paſſed, upon 
the unjudging part of the world, as a man of 
talents, and rea] excellence of heart, but, 
unfortunately, too much addicted to the 
follies of the day. The youngeſt of the male 
part of the family was the moſt dangerous. 
Lord Archibald Hume was handſome in his 
perſon, and inſinuating in his manners; be 
had a general knowledge of every thing; had 
read much, but thought little: at college he 
had been diſtinguiſhed for his abilities, and 
had been looked forward to as one of great 
promile ; 
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promiſe; but entering immediately after into 
the army, and falling into improper con- 
nexions, he gave himſelf up to every ſpecies 
of licentiouſneſs which can diſgrace a man. 
He knew well the theory of virtue, and the 
practice of vice. He was fraught with ſpe- 
cious excellence; and could aſſume, when- 
ever occaſion required, an artleſs ingenuouſ- 
neſs, that often made it be believed he was 
no more faulty than he owned himſelf, — 
Being extremely fond of the faſhionable 
fun of breaking a young man into folly, he 
induſtriouſly tried every means to faſcinate 
the unſuſpicious; and then uſed that faſcina- 
tion to plunge them into ruin. He no ſooner 
faw Walſh Colville, than fixing on him for 
future prey, he attacked him with an art in 
which he was but too ſucceſsful ; and by the 
time Walſh had ſeen him thrice, he con- 
feſſed to himſelf with ſurpriſe, that his father 
had miſtaken the charaQter of at leaſt one 

D 2 branch 
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branch of the Duke of Cheviot's family.— 
Colvilte inſenſibly became a more frequent 
viſitor there, than he once thought he could 
have been. Attracted as much by the pleaſing 
fociety of Archibald, as by the art of Lady 
Lucy, who excelled in touching the harp, 
and warbling Italian airs, Walſh, who was 
diſtractedly fond of muſic, ſought her com- 
pany with avidity. Lord Archibald ſaw this 
with ſecret pleaſure, and already congratu- 
lated his ſiſter on ſo rich a conqueſt. Col- 
ville had delivered letters from his father to 
ſeveral houſes of diſtindion, and, amongſt 
others, to that of the Earl of Tewkſbury.— 


The family of this Nobleman conſiſted of a 


{on and a daughter: the former of which 
was cruizing, in the frigate he commanded, 
up the Mediterranean ; and the latter, at the 
age of ſeventeen, was preſiding as the miſ- 
treſs of her father's houſe. 


Lady 
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Lady Frances Surry was formed in na- 
ture's ſofteſt moments, for her ſoul was 
every thing that is gentle, diffident, and un- 
aſſuming: beneath the graceful modeſty of 
extreme youth, ſhe concealed a rich imagi- 
nation, an elevated mind, and a heart teem- 


ing with all the beautiful affeQions of life. 


Her perſon was in a ſtyle of beauty not cal- 
culated to catch the multitude, but full of 


every attradion for refined taſte; it was 


ſlender, delicate, and finely proportioned j 
graceful in every action, but retiring un- 
obtruſive, “with all the modeſt charms of 


e ſweet diſtruſt,” Her features were ſmall, 


and truly Grecian, animate by a pair of the 


ſofteſt; eyes in the world, whoſe blue orbs 


were uſually caſt down beneath the fringe of 
long laſhes. Her complexion was touchingly 
fair, and her bloom rather tender than vivid. 
Her ſmile was ſweet and unaifeged, diſ- 
playing (as it parted two yermilion lips) a 
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- ſet of pearly teeth; a length of the faireſt 
hair that can be imagined fell over her fore- 
head in ringlets, and then ſtreamed down in 
long uncurled treſſes, covering her finely 
falling ſhoulders and beautiful neck. Her ® 
hand and arm were lovely, and her voice 
bewitchingly ſweet. 


Such was the only daughter of Lord 
Tewkſbury, whoſe beauty Walſh acknow- 
ledged the inſtant. that he beheld her, and 
the power of which he felt, even in the mo- 
ment that he acknowledged it. She had 
been from home when he firſt waited upon 
the Earl; and ſince then, conſtant engage- 
ments with the Humes, for more than a 
fortnight, had prevented him from repeating 
his viſit to Surry Houſe; and he ſaw, with 
ſomething like vexation, that he was not 
maſter of himſelf for a week to come. He 
had unconſciouſly become ſo familiar in the 

| Duke 
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Duke of Cheviot's family, that his preſence 
was never excuſed from any party; and he 
generally found himſelf placed as the pro- 
teftor of Lady Lucy, whether in riding or 
*walking, and ſaw himſelf continually ex- 
poſed” to the drollery of Lord Archibald, 
who teaſed him if he was ſerious, hinting 
that his ſiſter was the cauſe of it; but Col- 
ville parried his attacks with pleaſantry, and 
thought no more of them. 


Walſh had as yet conduRted himſelf like 
the ſon of Lord Suſſex, and his father's kind 
approbation of his conduct had given him a 
falſe confidence in himſelf. He had eſcaped 
alſo from the meſs-room (on firſt taking 
guard) without being intoxicated; and now 
thought himſelf ſecure from ſimilar tempta- 
tions. He had indeed been perſuaded to 
make a more brilliant appearance than he 
had at firſt intended. He had purchaſed a 

| D 4 magni- 
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magnificent vis-a-vis, a curricle of more than 
common elegance; had a couple of: fer- 
vants to follow it in ſplendid liveries; and 
had, along with Stanhope; hired a ready- 
furniſhed houſe in a faſhionable ſtreet, and 
( | lived in a ſtyle of dazzling expence; yet he 


ſtill kept within the limits of his income, as 


he ſpent his fortune, not fquandered it.— ' 
The firſt moment that he could ſnatch, he ; 
offered to take his friend to Devonſhire 5 
Place, to introduce him to the Earl of | 
Tewkſbury. Charles caught at the pro- 
poſal, and accompanied him. j 


As the carriage of Colville rattled through 
the poricr's gate, Stanhope's eyes lighted up, 
and, catching the hand of Walſh, he cried— 

Now for ſeeing the ſecond Helen!“ 
They leaped. out, and. flying up ſtairs, fol- 
lowed the ſervant into the drawing-room. 
The ſoft ſounds of a female voice, mingling 
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with the tones of the pedal harp, ſtruck the 
ear of Colville, as the door opened, and 
preſented. to his eye Lord Tewkſbury hang- 
ing over the lovely girl we have before de- 
{cribed, with an expreſſion of fond delight. 
She roſe 'abaſhed from the inſtrument, while 
a ſweet bluſh ſuffuſed her cheek. She 
bowed, as her father introduced them, but 


bowed in ſilence. Their viſit was long, and 


fo agreeable, that neither of them knew how 
to depart ; nor would they have thought of 
it all, had not the Earl enquired if they were 
engaged for dinner on a particular day in 


the next week; and being anſwered in the 


negative, he told them, that he ſhould ſend 
his ſervant the next morning with a card of 
invitation. | Reminded by this, that they 
were probably preventing his Lordſhip from 
ſome other engagement, the young men roſe, 


and bade adieu to him and the lovely Lady 


Frances. | 
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In their way home Stanhope ſpoke of 
Lady Frances: he was reſerved in exprefling 
F his opinion, but he was affiduous to draw 
out of his friend what he thought of her 
perſon and manners. He imagined that he 
faw more than Colville really felt; for 
powerfully ſtruck himſelf, he thought his 
friend was equally captivated; and con- 


ceiving him deſperately in love with her, he q 
feared to raiſe his jealouſy by laviſh praiſe: | 
he therefore contented himſelf with ſaying; 4 
chat ſhe was apparently a very fine girl; and 
then alighted with Walſh at the door of their 
houſe in Groſvenor-lſtreet. net: | 


When they dined at Lord Teukſbury's, 
Charles was more impaſſioned, (for we will 
not dignify the emotion that he felt with the 
name of love) and Colville more pleaſed. 
The feeds of the tendereſt attachment were 
ſown in the breaſt of the latter; but until 


certain 
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certain knowledge of her worth could power- 
fully engage his eſteem, he was averſe to call 
the pleaſure which he felt in her ſociety by 
a title it as yet did not deſerve. Walſh, 
though an enthuſiaſtic admirer” of beauty, 
was not one who could be caught by it alone; 
and unuſed to that folly, which young men 
are now ſo apt to run into, of ſtyling every 
ſtrong attraftion to perſonal charms by the 
name of faithful affection, thought of Lady 
Frances with a reſpeQtful admiration, mingled 
with the tendereſt intereſt. But the hot- 
headed Stanhope, leſs refined in his attach- 
ments, and not ſo ſublimated as his friend, 


devoured, with greedy eyes, the beauties of 


Lady Frances; and in his own thoughts did 
not care a curſe for her mind, when ſuch 
lovelineſs and ſuch fortune lay before him. 
Could Colville have ſeen this, probably he 
would have ceaſed to eſteem Charles; but 
Charles, conſcious that ſuch ſentiments would 
1: be 
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be reproyed by his friend, kept them, and his 
Paſſion cloſely concealed. 58.15 


The evening paſſed in the ſweet, ſociability 

of a ſelect circle; in which Lady Frances 
and her couſin Jeſſie St. Leger ſhone pre- 
eminently charming.— Jeſſie was not tall, 
but elegantly formed: her features were an- 
tique, and her eyes of the deepeſt ſapphire ; 
her colour was a tint deeper than her couſin's, 
which gave them a fire and luſtre almoſt too 
dazzling to gaze on: her hair was dark and 
gloſſy, and her manners full of attractive 
vildneſs and eccentric vivacity. Stanhope 
laughed with her, ſung with her, and com- 

plimented her; but he {till held his eye on 

Lady, Frances, whole ſoftneſs of behaviours 

yet more allured him than the lively wit of 

| Jeflie. Her Ladyſhip, at the requeſt of her 
father, accompanied her harp with her voice 
in a favourite air of Banti's. As Walſh 
liſtened 
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liſtened to her diſſolving tones, he felt his 
ſoul riſe, on each ſwelling note, into a pa- 
radiſe of ſound. At parting, Lord Tewkſ- 
bury repeated his invitation, and Colville 
accepted it with joy. 


From that moment the raillery of Lord 
Archibald Hume, about Lady Lucy, fretted 
and perplexed him, Plagued to death with 

inſinuations which he knew not how to reply 


to, as they were never made ſeriouſly, he 
' ruſhed into more amuſements than he for- 


merly did, and oftener met his gay acquaint- 


ance at Tavern dinners. He went leſs fre- 
quently to Cavendiſh Square; and when he 
did go, was never very urgent in requeſting 
ſongs from Lady Lucy: indeed, when ſhe 
did touch the harp, he recollected the ſu- 
perior execution of Lady Frances Surry, 
and imagined that he had then liſtened ta 
the voice and ſhell of an angel, and now was 


enduring 
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enduring the tuneleſs pipe of a mere mortal, 
Lord Archibald ſaw this with extreme vexa- 
tion, for he was anxious to unite his ſiſter 
to a man of Colville's expectations; and 


therefore uſed every mean but concealed 


art to entrap him into an inclination for her. 


Lady Lucy, acquainted with her brother's 


ſchemes, promiſed her aid to realiſe them. 


Colville ſaw with pain that the heart of 
his Stanhope was not ſo entirely his own as 
it had once been: he ſeemed nearly as much 
attached to Lord John Hume, whoſe cha- 
racter and ſociety were equally odious to 
Walſh. With his advice, Charles had hired 
a houſe on Blackheath with profound ſecreſy, 


and rode often out, unknown to Colville, 


with parties of his friends: it at laſt came to 


his knowledge, and he affectionately remon- 
ſtrated with him on the folly of his conduR ; 


reminding him that his income was not large 


enough 
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enough to afford ſuch a piece of extrava- 
gance. 


Stanhope coloured as he ſpoke—he bit his 
lip, and his eyes flaſhed fire.—< By Hea- 
s yen's, Walſh !”* cried he, ſtruggling with 
paſſion, «© I would take this from none 
« but you! Give me your advice as you 
« uſed to do, and I will follow it: but to re- 
mind me of my comparative poverty 
« by Heaven it is too much !—you forget I 
have any feeling,” “ 


Colville caught his hand in an agony of 
diſtreſs Hear me, Charles !-Upon my 


« ſ ul 


« No, no, Sir; you are tired of my friend- 

* ſhipyou are eager to throw me from 
you ou conſider me as an incumbrance 
you are aſhamed to live in ſuch familiarity 
« with 
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« with one of ſo ſmall a ſortune: be it fo= 
„ will leave you this day—I will releafe 


« you from all your engagements.” 


* My God, Charles! will you not heat 
« me?” interrupted Walſh, his ſweet eyes 
full of anguiſh. It is you who are cruel— 
5% who would eſtrange yourſelf from me. 
« Heaven knows that I love you too dearly 
« to hurt you defignedly, My purſe, my 

te heart is yours, and ſhall ever be ſo. Do 

„ hat vou like, I will never again offend 
« you with my advice. But I ſee that you 
have ceaſed to regard me, or you would 
« not doubt my truth!“ He pauſed, and 
looked anxiouſly on the face of Stanhope, 
who, though he did not withdraw his hand, 
yet ſtood in a haughty filence, biting his lips, 
and frowning with ſullen anger.—* Then 
«you will not forgive an unintentional 
« fault?” aſked Colville, —* Very well. I 
“ have 
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* have then loſt my friend by my anxiety 
« for his future welfare; and I have now no 
« buſineſs in London. The moment you 
e leave me, that moment will I throw up 
e my commiſſion my actions at leaſt ſhall 
« prove to you the ſincerity of my heart.” — 
He pauſed again. Stanhope did not yet 


anſwer. 


Walſh roſe indignantly, his lovely cheek 


crimſoned by riſing pride, and, relinquiſhing 


the hand of Charles, approached the door, 


at the ſame time ſaying—* I have been de- 


* ceived in you, Sir! cruelly deceived— 


and I now leave you for ever!” 


« Stay, ſtay, Walſh!” exclaimed Stan- 
hope, awakening from his obſtinate ſilence, 
and forcibly catching his withdrawn hand; 
« I do believe that you did not mean to pain 
« me, and I confeſs myſelf in fault. Pardon 
Vol. I. E *« the 
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te the inconſiderate heat of my temper, and I 
« promiſe that I will give up the houſe to- 
*« morrow ?”? 


Walſh's affectionate heart melted in a mo- 
ment; and, as he preſſed his friend to his 
boſom, a tear that he could not repreſs fell 

from his eye. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


| 


To thee, my friend, I will not be aſhamed, 
Even to avow my love in all its fondneſs, 
| THOMSON, 


| 


'Tavs reconciled, they went together to 
the houſe of the Duke of Cheviot, where an 
incident happened that both perplexed and 
diſtreſſed Walſh, 858 


After tea, Lord Archibald propoſed ad- 
journing to the muſic room, and having 
ſongs: the ladies conſented; and Walſh was 
ſummoned to requeſt an air from ſome one 
of the company. Contrary to the expetta- 
tion of Lord Archibald, he called on a Miſs 
Vanſittart, who roſe inſtantly, and ſeated 

2 herſelf 
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herſelf at the Piano. He ſaw the colour 
leave the lips of Lady Lucy, (for it was 
impoſſible to pierce the cruſt of rouge upon 
her cheek), and beheld her, during the 
execution of the ſong, ſtruggling with ſome 
very ſtrong emotion; but he appeared not to 
notice it, and, through the whole of the 
evening, neither aſked her to ſing nor to 
play. Her brother was earneſt in his ſo- 
licitations; but ſhe excuſed herſelf with 
evident diſpleaſure, and could not be pre- 
vailed on. At length her mortification 
paſſed off: but a new inſult, as ſhe CON- 
ſidered it, tortured her again, When the 
company were called to the ſupper-room, 
Colville took the hand of Miſs Vanſittart, 
merely to avoid Lady Lucy, whoſe atten- 
tions were now become, he knew not why, 
quite diſguſting; and in her hearing ſaid— 
« My fair ſongſtreſs will fit beſide me at 
table. Her Ladyſhip looked at him 

with 
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with reproachful reſentment, and, haſtily ruſh- 
ing paſt him, flew into an adjoining apart- 
ment. Lord Archibald followed her out, 
and did not join the party till ſupper was 
half over. 


Where is Lucy?” aſked the Ducheſs on 
his entrance, #4 14 OP 


Gone to her chamber, Madam,“ replied 
her ſon. | She begs that I will apologize 
to the company for her abrupt departure, 
but ſhe is really too much indiſpoſed to 
* attend them to- night. Poor Lucy 
« fainted in my arms, ſaid he, in a low tone 
of voice, to Walſh, as he ſat down beſide 
him, „and only recovered by a burſt of 
* tears. — Something has gone to her heart.— 
« What is the matter betwixt you?” 


E g « Matter! 
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Matter! what /hould be the matter?“ re- 
plied Colville, petrified with aſtoniſhment. 
« Do you imagine that I was inſtrumental in 
making her Ladyſhip faint?“ 


« Good God! how pale you look, Walſh!” 
interrupted Lord Archibald. Are you- ill 
«too? I am ſorry I have affetted you fo 
© much. Indeed I never thought till now 
hat you were ferious to my fifter—but 
«.you have it in your own power to reſtore 
r both her and yourſelf.“ He did not allow 
Colville a moment to reply, but hurried 
away. to the call of Lady Marcellina, from 
whom he did not ſeparate for the remainder 
al the evening. | Joe; 


When Walſh returned to his own houſe at 
night, he: retired with a mortification and 
diſpleaſure unuſual to him: he was not ſo 


eaſily 
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eaſily deceived as to miſtake the feelings of 
Lady Lucy for the effect of love: he ſaw 
more of diſappointed pride, and deſtroyed 
expectation in her behaviour, than was con- 
ſiſtent with the unobtruſive ſorrows of a 
heart hopeleſsly attached. He was diſpleaſed 
at her poor appeal to his pity by her con- 
duct, and angry that ſhe ſhould be able 
to impoſe on her brother. After confidering 
the ſubjeft, he reſolved to ſeize the firſt 
opportunity that offered, and undeceive Ar- 
chihald- in regard to his having any regard 
for her.— In the morning he was ſurpriſed 
by the appearance of Stanhope in his dreſ- 
ſing- room, who came to aſk him to take his 
guard for that day, as he wiſhed to ride out 
to Blackheath to diſcharge his ſervants, and 
give up his houſe. Colville promiſed he 
would, with real ſatisfaction, happy to find, 
by his friend's conduct, that the altercation 
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of the day before had left no bad effects on 
his mind, my 00 301 ooh. 


As he was returning after the parade to 
breakfaſt, he met Lord Archibald Hume, 
and inſtantly putting his arm through his, 
told him, that he had ſomething very diſ- 
agreeable to explain to him. Archibald 
ſtopped him, declaring that he was going to 
the Colonel on moſt particular buſineſs, but 
would meet him at the meſs, and would re- 
main with him the evening, after the reſt of 
the officers were gone. Colville defired him 
not to fail, and they parted. In the Mall he 
was accoſted by Lady Frances Surry; ſhe 
was leaning on the arm of her couſin Jeſſie. 
His eyes glittered with joy, and a bluſh of 
graceful ſurpriſe ſeemed to reflect that which 
paſſed over the face of the lovely Frances. 


jeſſie caught his arm, and taking it with a 
W ſmile, 
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{mile, ſaid * Really this is quite delightful! 
« Will you walk with us, and I'll ſend away 
« the ſervant?” 


He looked to Lady Frances for her per- 
miſſion; but too timid, too much afraid of 


diſcovering her real wiſhes, ſhe was ſilent. 


Colville looked confuſed. —* I fear my com- 
“ pany would be an intrufion?” _ 


An intruſion!” echoed Jefſie—& en- 
te chanting you mean! We were juſt talk- 
ing of you; and my couſin was juſt ſaying, 
*« if Colville ſhould be on guard, and ve 
* ſhould meet him!” 


“Heavens! Jeſſie, exclaimed Lady Fran- 
ces, colouring deeply; * how can you re- 
e peat ſuch folly?” 


Walſh 


OG 
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Woalſh bowed.in Gent pleaſure, and turned 
with them down the Mall. The converſa- 
tion then fell upon the young men who be- 
longed to his regiment. Lady Frances ſpoke 
in terms of diſlike of Lord Archibald Hume. 
Colville ſeemed ſurpriſed. He defended the 


character of Archibald; and told her Lady- 


ſhip, with a tone of diſpleaſure, that her fa- 
ther had been rather illiberal in giving the 
opinion of him, which he wiſhed to have im- 
preſſed on his mind. 


1 


„Ollas to Lord Archibald, he is tole- 
* rable,“ cried Jeſſie; © becauſe if he is 


« wicked, he does it cleverly; he has de- 
cc cency in ſinning: but for Lord John! of 
wall brutes, he is the moſt diſguſting — 
drunk from morning to night. wearing 
„gaming !—O ! what a vice drunkenneſs is! 
« Don't you think ſo, Mr. Colville?“ 
is J « A moſt 
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A moſt horrid one certainly, Madam,” 
replied our young ſoldier. * A man, when 
© he is intoxicated, is, in my idea, of no 
higher eſtimation than a beaſt: and were 1 
% woman, before I would marry a man 
« who was at all addicted to it, I would 
« periſh for love—ſhe might as well unite 


« herſelf to a madman.” 


« Nay, as to that,” cried Jeſſie ſmiling, 
and diſplaying her white teeth as ſhe ſpoke, 
« ] don't know—many a very amiable wretch 
« has been ſeduced into it five or fix times, 
and yet, upon the whole, are good ſort of 
« creatures enough. Gentlemen in your 
« profeſſion, particularly in the Guards, can- 
te not eſcape it well: 1 don't know really 
« how you can get off at all. Harry Moly- 
c neux and Colonel Aſton have often told 
« me, that a man muſt be more than man to 

« bear 
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« bear all their ridicule.- Pray how do you 
go on? A little elevated once a week, eh!” 
She ſaid this with a good-humoured arch- 
neſs; and Colville, as he replied, thought he 
ſaw a degree of anxiety in the rajſed eye of 
Lady Frances, 


« I don't pretend to have more merit than 
« Harry Molyneux, or Colonel Aſton; yet 
©1. ſolemnly aſſure you, that ſince I have 
{© been in the Guards, which is now three 
e months, I have never yet been led into 
euch imprudence; and I have been at- 


„ tacked attacked by the whole brigade.” 


„Well, ſaid, Calville!”” exclaimed Miſs 
St. Leger. —“ Capital indeed! Why you 
have made yourſelf quite a hero but one 
« bleſſed thing is, that we women are taught 


« from our cradles. not to believe all which 
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you men ſay: and therefore, to ſpeak the 
e honeſt truth, I think here you have rather 


© wandered over the boundaries of truth.“ 


* Walſh bit his lip with ſome vexation, and 
turning to Lady Frances“ Upon my foul, 
« Madam!” 


« I believe you, I aſſure you,” interrupted 
ſhe with a look of ineffable ſweetneſs : © ſo- 
« hriety is ſo amiable a virtue in my opi- 
* nion, that I would not heſitate to place « 
« amongſt the catalogue of good qualities 
© poſſeſſed by all my friends. I ſhould 
« ſhudder at the. idea of any perſon, for 
« whom I bear an eſteem, degrading himſelf 
« below the brute creation, and ſinking into 
« a ſituation that I ſicken to think of. 1 
* ſhould deſpiſe any man who had not for- 
6e titude ſufficient to withſtand the blandiſh- 


© ments 


— 
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«© ments of perſuaſion, or the mockery of 
* ridicule.” 


Walſh thanked her for her reliance on his 
word; and, after a long walk, condutted 
them to their carriage. Jeſhe aſked him to 
ſtep in; but he refuſed, telling them he was 


on guard, and could not leave his duty. 


At dinner he met Lord Archibald Hume, 


who ſeemed rather in low ſpirits, and ſpoke 


little. After the cloth was removed, Walſh 


enquired the cauſe of his melancholy ; he 


replied, his uneaſineſs about his fiſter, who 


vas till much indiſpoſed.Colville coldly 
expreſſed how ſorry he was, and tried to 


turn the converſation; but Archibald re- 
ſumed it, and ſaid in a low voice How 
« ridiculous you both are. She has loſt her 
« health through ſome fooliſh miſunderſtand- 
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* ing; and you, too proud to acknowledge 
0 your fault, have loſt your ſpirits—for you 
© cannot deny but that you are deviliſh 
+4. - 


*© Good God! will you perſuade me that 
«I am mad!” exclaimed Colville, tranſ- 
ported out of himſelf. © I tell you, I care 
no more for your fiſter than I do for 


5 


% any other girl. I ſwear to you, that 


« What the hell are you about there?” 
aſked an officer half intoxicated. *©* Won't 
« Colville drink? Damn it, force it down 
« his throat.” 


« Poh, poh, ſtuff!” cried Lord Archibald; 
« I was taxing Walſh with being in love 


« with my filter Lucy. Don't you think ſo, 
« Stopford ?” 


« Why, 
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Why, upon my foul,” replied he whom 


he ſpoke to, © there are ſtrong ſymptoms ! i 

« He neither drinks nor talks like any body 

«elſe, he is ſo curſed ſerious and ſenti- | 

mental: and as he is always at your houſe, 
« I think it more probable that the fair 5 l 

« dulcinea is Lady Lucy, than that it ſhould 1 | 

x1 


ebe any perſon elſe.“ 


O, yes! he is in love with Lady Lucy,” 
cried he who had been ſo eager to thruſt the 
wine into the mouth of Colville; © he told 

« me ſo t'other day. Yes, yes—he told me 
| *fo O yes, he's in love—l ſay he told 
* me ſo- damn me if he didn't.” 


« None of your damned lies here, Nu- 
« gent!” interrupted Lord Archibald.“ You 
« don't know what you're ſaying, ſo hold 
your tongue.“ 


« What 


I 
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© What do you ſay, Sir?“ cried Nugent, 
riſing. ou are a cowardly raſcal, and 
<« I'll fight you and down he dropt ſenſe- 
leſs at the foot of Lord Archibald. His 
Lordſhip gave him a puſh from him with the 
point of his boot, and ſet on Colville again: 
it was in vain that he denied it—the whole 
room ſeemed in a confederacy againſt him. 

« You're in love, I tell you, cried Stop- 
ford, 

% am not.“ 

« You are. I'll bet you a dozen of wine 
* this moment, that if I aſk the firſt perſon 
that comes into the room, he will ſay that 
you are in love with Lady Lucy.” 


Done, cried Walſh: 
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If you loſe, you'll drink part?” 
No, no— that is not fair.“ 


Ah l you fee,” cried another, © that he 
« knows it will go againſt him. Poor woe- 
« begone- knight — poor piping Damon !— 
« poor diſconſolate ſhepherd! go get him a 
« willow garland.” They all ſet up a loud 
laugh of contemptuous merriment. 


„Well then, I take your bet, Stopford,” 
cried Colville, almoſt mad with anger. 


The door opened as he ſpoke, and three 
officers appeared. Stopford flew up to 
them“ Isn't Walſh Colville in love?“ 


Ves,“ —was the reply from each. 


© Who is it with?” 1 


« With 


wy * 
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t With Lady Lucy Hume, 1 ſuppoſe.” 


Stopford ſet up a ſhout of triumph.— 
c Now, Colville - now for the wine!” 


Colville flung down his purſe in a fury.— 
“Send for it—drink it, and go to the devil 
te if you like. If I am to be ſo tortured 
% about a woman I don't care a curſe for, I 
te ſwear that I will——" 


cc Challenge us all [99 interrupted Lord 
Archibald. 


Walſh did not reply, for he was vexed 


beyond ſufferance. 


Mind, you are to drink all!” ſaid Stops 


ford, as the Burgundy entered, 
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« No, Sir, I am not,” replied Walſh 
haughtily. 


« Nay, nay, by Heaven's you ſaid ſo—1 
« appeal to them all, if you did not?” 


„Appeal to the devil, Sir,” ſaid Colville 
angrily; “1 ſaid no ſuch thing.“ 


« Yes, you did, was the cry of the whole 
« room ; ſo if you ſay no, you call us all 


{| liars, and muſt meet every one of us.“ 


Colville bit his lip.—“ J ſee I am to be 
« forced into it=but I will not: I will do 
« juſt what I like, I will either drink, or 
* not, as I pleafe; and he that dares ſay, I 
« ſhall do otherwiſe, ſhall repent it.“ 


« Bow, wow!” burſt from the lips of one 
oppoſite him, in a kind of imitative raillery. 
Walſh 
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Walſh put his hand on his {word—his 
blood boiled, and ſunk again: he took off 
his hand—* You are intoxicated, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, “or 


He ſtopped again. Furious 


with their behaviour, he drank: glaſs after 


glaſs, and forgot what he was doing, till, 
fired by the Burgundy, he had no longer 
reaſon to remember that it was improper, 
and he ſoon yielded to the propoſal of Lord 
Archibald to go tq the maſquerade. 1n the 


madnefs of the moment, he loſt fight of his 
duty ; and, without any of them refleQting 


on the conſequence, the probability of his 
being broke for leaving guard, they ſent for 
dominos, and drove to the Opera- Houſe. — 
As this charming group, linked together 


arm in arm, reeled round the room, (for, 


alas! the lovely, the amiable Walſh Colville, 


was now in that ſtate he had ſo lately re- 
probated), a beautiful-formed girl in the cha- 
racer of a ruſtic, hanging on the arm of 


F 3 another 
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another in the dreſs of a failor, caught the 
attention of Colville. He ſeized the hand 
of the ruſtic; at the ſame time throwing away 


his maſk, and ſung, in the ſweeteſt voice 
imaginable: 5 Fr 


O come, pretty maid, will you go 2 campaigning 
% Will you marry a ſoldier, and lie in a barrack?” 


Never, Sir,” anſwered the lady, in a 
tone ſo agitated, that it ſurpriſed him. 


He drew her nearer to him, and ſwore 
that ſhe was a little angel. 


« An angel that can read what paſſes in 


« the ſouls of mortals,” replied ſhe, in a 


voice more aſſured, but not leſs reſentful.— 


A ſee, that beneath the faireſt form is hid 
« the moſt hypocritical heart; that the morn- 


* ing ſun hears you condemn a vice the 


* moon 


: 
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moon bluſhes to ſee you praitiſe. Be 


% more prudent, Sir. Reſpect your cha- 
* rafter at leaſt: you may be broke for this, 
« and you are then for ever ruined with 
* your father.” —So ſaying, ſhe burſt from 
him, and, flying after her little _ il 
in the crowd. 


Walſh ſtood as if awakened from a dream; 
his ſurpriſe had nearly fobered- him, and a 
myriad of vague and terrifying conjeQures 
about whom this could be ruſhed over his 


mind. He looked round for his compa- 


nions, but finding that they had diſperſed 


amongſt the multitude, he retired to the end 
of the ſaloon, and flinging himſelf upon a 


ſeat, ſat motionleſs, buried in profound 
thought; afraid to ſeek the ruſtie, leſt in her 
he ſhould find Jeſſie St. Leger; or, what he 
more dreaded; her beautiful couſin : he re- 


turned from the maſquerade at a very carly 


F4 hour. 
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hour. As he flung himſelf upon his pillow, 


he execrated himſelf, his temper, and his 


brother officers, which had all conſpired to 
lead him into ſuch an action. Where 
now,“ ſaid he to himſelf, © is all my boaſted 
. forbearance? Can I dare I give Charles 
** advice for his conduct, when I cannot re- 
« gulate my own? How ſhall I aſſure my 
father, in, my next letter, that J am ſtill 


ge worthy of his regard I haye meanly 


* fallen into the ſhalloweſt ſnare they could 
te have ſpread, —I muſt have been mad with 


« paſſion, not to have diſcoyered their deſign. 


* I now, know that one intemperance leads 
* to another, and that I am no longer the 


e invulnerable Colville. I ſhall be ruined 
_ © with, my father —I ſhall be ruined with 


* Lady Frances. If this was her at the 
% maſquerade - good God! how ſhall IJ be- 
« hold her! His agitations kept him awake 


palf che night; and in he morning he was 


not 
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not eaſy until he wrote, and had confeſſed 
his fault to his father, whoſe forgiveneſs he 
| begged, aſſuring him, though in leſs confident 
terms than thofe which he had formerly uſed, 
that. he would never again be Gaby into 
ſuch an error, 


When he came. off guard, and returned 
home, he found Stanhope juſt arrived from 
Blackheath, He told him that he had diſ- 
miſſed his ſervants, and given up the houſe; 
but that he had both them and his landlord 
to pay, and that as his half-year's allowance 
was not yet due, he muſt requeſt Colville to 
lend him five hundred pounds. Colville 
thought the ſum was rather larger than was 
neceſſary to pay a ready-furniſhed houſe, of 
which be had had the poſſeſſion only two 
months: but imagining that his friend had 
| ſomething elſe to diſcharge which he might 
wiſh to conceal, he gave it to him without, 

an 
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an obſervation, and Stanhope left him in 


Walſh now durſt not call on the Earl of 
Tewkſbury, afraid of meeting the mild re- 
buking eye of Lady Frances, The idea made 
him miſerable. He now, for the firſt time, 
thought that the beauties, the attractions of 
Lady Frances, had made a deeper impreſſion 
an his heart than a mere admiration, and he 
gave himſelf up to unavailing regret.— 
| Rather diſguſted at Lord Archibald for 
| having joined in the plot againſt him, he ſent 
to ſay, that he would wiſh to ſee him. His 
Lordſhip came: and Colville then ſeriouſly 
told him, that he was no lover of his fiſter's, 
neither had he ever hinted. ſuch a thing to 
derſelf: that, were he diſpoſed to marry, ſhe 
ſhould never be the partner of his choice; 
for, to ſpeak of her as he thought, he be- 
Heved her vanity was more hurt than her 


heart. 


L 
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heart. —Lord Archibald talked a great deal 


of her real agony—of her unfortunate de- 


lufion—of his unhappy blindnels, in thinking 
that he ſaw, in the behayiour of his friend; 


the tendereſt attachment; lamented the hard 
fate of his dear ſiſter, and concluded with a 
flouriſh about pity, generoſity, and the manly 
yielding, of which he knew Colville was poſ- 
ſeſſed. —Walſh replied rather coldly to all 
this: and Lord Archibald finding his rhe- 
toric ineffectual, and that Walſh was one 
* of the knowing ones,“ left him with ap- 


5 parent cordiality, but ſecret hate. 


When Colville ſaw Charles Stanhope alone, 
he opened his whole heart to him; and, after 


relating what had paſſed at the maſquerade, 


requeſted his advice. Stanhope yave it to 


him without heſitation. He told him, that 


it would be. madneſs to ſee Lady Frances, 
when the affair was ſo recent, and offered 


himſelf 


2 
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* 


himſelf to go to Lord Tewkſbury's, and 
ſound her and her couſin about it, hoping 
that they would ſoon confels, if it was them 
who had been at the maſquerade: and, from 
their behaviour to bim, be thought he could 
gueſs what kind of reception they would give 
his friend. Charles appeared to take ſa 
: tender an intereſt in bis happineſs, and 
ſeemed ſo anxious to find the truth of the 
affair, and was ſq eager to throw himſelf in 
the way of vindicating and ſerving his friend, 
that Colville parted from him with a grateful 
fondneſs that he had never before expe- 
rienced. 


* — 
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++, I ſhall be back in an hour at moſt, ſaid 
Charles as he ſtepped into his own curricle 
« I will meet you at three o'clock at the 
St. James's coffee-houſe, for I have bu- 
« {ineſs there with Lord John Hume. I 
„ can juſt talk to him for a moment, and 


cc then | | 


« then take a ſaunter with you 888 St. 
LE James“ ſtreet,” „ oo dh tg Havel 


PEE K Si * 
1 4 4 * ” 


Walſh nodded aſſept. Stanhope's horſes 
ſet off in full gallop, and Colville turned 
down Bond- ſtreet, intending to take a ſtroll 
in the Park. In his way he was ſeized by 
one of his acquaintance, who inſiſted upon 
his going to play billiards with him. Care- 
leſs about it, he conſented, and they hurried 
to Parſlow's. On entering the billiard- room, 
: they ſaw only a young man in the regimentals 
of the Guards, fitting with a newſpaper in 


his hand: he raiſed his head on their en- 


trance; and Walſh's companion flying for- 
ward, ſhook him by the hand, and introduced 
him to Colville by the name of Lord Can- 
tyre. Colville ſoon learned that he was a 
Lieutenant in the Firſt, had juſt come 10 a 
very large fortune in Scotland, and was but 
now returned from thence to Join his re- 


giment. 


„ 
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giment. Another gentleman dropping in, re- 


lieved Walſh from the billiard-table, and he 


took a ſeat beſide Lord Cantyre, whoſe ap- 
pearance intereſted him much. His figure 
was elegantly ſlender ; his features ſmall, but 
fine; and the expreſſion of his countenance 
was rather penſive than otherwiſe : he ſeemed 
merely one-and-twenty, and treated Colville 


in a manner at once reſpeQful and free. 


80 I find Charles Stanhope has got a 


* commiſſion,” ſaid be, addreſſing himſelf to 
_ Colville. © I knew him when he came firſt 


to town with the Humes—a ſweet young 


„man be was then but Heaven's! what an 


« alteration a few weeks made in him !—If 
« | was a father to-morrow, not a ſon of 
© mine ſhould aſſociate with any branch of 


that family, but the eldeſt—ihey have 


« utterly ruined Stanhope.” 


« And 
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« And how, Sir?” aſked Colville with a 
ſneer that Lord Cantyre did not obſerve. _ 


« What! don't you know that he is ſpend- 
« ing his fortune faſter than his father gives 


« it to him? That he is always loſing at the 


6 gaming-table, continually | ſpending the 
« evening in riot and drunkenneſs, and has 
« hired a houſe on Blackheath, where he 
keeps one of the moſt infamous women in 
« town—a Mrs. Somers, who has lived with 
_ * every profligate of any figure! I pity him 
from my ſoul; and only wiſh that I was 
intimate enough with him to tell. him of 
„ his follies. If he had never known the 

« Humes, it might have been better for him: 


* they have introduced him, at his firſt ſetting 


© out in life, to the worſt fellows of the 


% whole brigade. You know that there are 


« two direC parties of us—thoſe who neither 
« care for character, ſoul, nor body, but give 


« themſelves 


—ͤ—ũ—ä— — ͤ — — — — — —— — — — 
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© themſelves up to every ſpecies of vice: 
and thoſe who know how to mingle reaſon 
« with their pleaſure, and who ſet a proper 
value upon the character of a gentleman, 
* a ſoldier, and a Chriſtian—Stanhope has 
« fallen into the way of the former; and the 
<« latter, as is cuſtomary, avoid, rather than 
« ſeek his company. I am really ſorry fot 
&© him. I had an opportunity of hearing this 
tt from a friend of mine, who has a houſe on 
« Blackheath near Stanhope's, and where I 
ce ſtaid for a month, on my return to London; 
« and there I ſaw enough. Lord John 
% Hume, Lord Archibald, Captain Stopford, 
Dormer Trevor, and, in ſhort, all the moſt 

« licentious of the regiment, made it a haunt, 
« and him or his miſtreſs entertained both 


ee them and theirs.” 
te Tntolerable !”* exclaimed Colville ſud- 


denly, unable to bear it any longer. I am 
| | Stanhope's 
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te Stanhope's deareſt friend -I know every 
« aftion of his life; and I would ſtake my 
ce virtue on his rectitude. No, no, Sir! re- 
turn to the perſon who fabricated theſe 
« falſehoods, and impoſed them upon you as 
e truths, and tell him, that Walſh Colville 
te is ready to refute them at any time,” —He 
turned with a bitter ſcorn from Lord Can- 


tyre, who ſtarted up in aſtoniſhment. 


« I aſſure you it is truth, Sir; and if Mr. 
e Stanhope is your friend, I conjure you, as 
« you value his future happineſs, to tell him, 
« that he is becoming ridiculous and aban- 


te doned!ꝰ 


« You are very kind, Sir,“ replied Walſh, 
ſtill more contemptuouſly ſmiling, and preſ- 
fing the ſpring of his watch as he ſpoke.— 
« I thank you for your information, though 
e jt can never be of any uſe to me. It is 
Vol. I. G * three 
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© three o'clock—I have an appointment 


Good morning. — He bowed, and withdrew. 


He walked down the ftreet in indignant 
haſte, and, turning into the St. James's, ſaw 
his friend's curricle driving down Pall-Mall. 
He ſtopped, and Stanhope leaping out, flew 
with him, not into the coffee-houſe, but 
towards the Park. 


« Drive my curricle round to Hyde-Park 


« corner,” ſaid Charles to his ſervant; © I 


« ſhall walk up Conſtitution Hill.” —The 


ſervant obeyed, and his maſter took the arm 
of Colville. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV: 


Ah! the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Has but a loſing office! 


SHAKESPEARE, 


WHEN they got into the Mall, Stanhope 


thought fit to ſatisfy the breathleſs impatience 


of his friend, whoſe faded cheek and heaving 


breaſt evinced how deeply intereſted he was 
in the ſucceſs of his miſſion. Charles told 
him, that he found both the young ladies at 
home, and that they talked of him in terms 


of deteſtation—Lady Frances declaring, that 
ſhe never ſaw any man half ſo intoxicated ; 
for, when ſhe paſſed him to go out, ſhe ſaw 
him lying like a beaſt on a ſeat, actually 
ſenſeleſs with ebriety. He added, that ſhe 

G 2 Was 
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was ſo vehement in her abuſe of him, that 
though he defended him, he was provoked 
to continue it. Inſulted, he ſaid, at her 
daring to cenſure his friend's actions ſo freely, 
and ſo ſeverely, he told her that Walſh 
would have little to lament in lofing the 
good opinion of one that was to be kept on 
ſuch difficult terms. 


My God! you have ruined me for 
* ever!” exclaimed Colville in an agony. 


« O! Stanhope, why did you ſay ſo? She 


«will think that it was my ſentiment, not 


« No, that ſhe can't,” returned Stanhope ; 
« for ] told her, that if 7 was in your ſitua- 


tion, I ſhould have little to lament in 


« loſing the good opinion of one who re- 
e quired it to be kept on ſuch hard terms,— 


« ()! ſhe could never think that,” 


** You 
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« You are ſure of it, Charles?” aſked Col- 
ville in a faltering voice. 


« Yes, I am very ſure. My advice to you 
« js this—let me viſit her alone for two or 
te three times, and I will expreſs your ſorrow 
« for your error in ſuch a manner, that I am 
& confident ſhe muſt have a heart not worth 


« caring for if ſhe does not forgive you.“ 


Colville ſighed. He lamented his impru— 
dence; vowed that he would never offend 
again in like manner; and at length, having 
almoſt wearied Stanhope with his expreſſions 
of regret, he parted from him, and returned 
home to braod over, in filent melancholy, 
the unhappy conſequences of his firſt de- 
viation from propriety. The idea of Lord 
Cantyre and his converſation ſhot acroſs 
his mind, and raiſed in his breaſt the bittereſt 
diſlike, and the moſt fcornful diſdain. He 

— a wondered 


r 
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wondered at his mean ſlander of one like his 


Stanhope, whoſe only fault, in his eyes, was 


a too great freedom of manners, He had 
ſeen him intoxicated not unfrequently, and 


had heard him exclaim againſt that rigidity 


of conduct which he had adopted; but this 


he imputed to the levity of his diſpoſition, 


not to the badneſs of his heart, and thought 
that he ſtill beheld in him the Stanhope 
once ſo dear to him. 


Charles, every viſit that he paid to Lord 
Tewkſbury's, returned with additional food 
for chagrin: he ſtill repreſented Lady Frances 


as inflexible; and told him frankly, that he 


thought it was an impoſſibility for him to 


gain her affections.—“ Indeed,” added he, 
“] believe they are already gone; for, when 


« I was introduced into the drawing- room, 


« ] found her in cloſe converſation with 
* Bob Ker, Lord What the devil is his 


e name? 
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name ?—Lord Cantyre; and, on my en- 
« trance, ſhe took out of his hand a minia- 
ture that I could fee was drawn for himſelf, 
« and put it in her pocket with a ſmile of 
« delight: he withdrew inſtantly.” 


Colville heard this with agonizing deſpair: 
he could not ſpeak for ſome moments; at 
length, taking the hand of Charles, he ſaid 
« Stanhope! I have then nothing to hope? 
« and the lovely Frances will be the wife of 


© one I hate from my ſoul!” 


The information that Stanhope had given 
Colville was literally true, but the picture 


was deſigned for Miſs St. Leger, and was 


only entruſted to Lady Frances to give to 
Jeſſie on her return from a morning ride, as 
ſhe was the engaged wife of the young Lord. 
At the moment, this circumſtance gave riſe 
to theſe ſuſpicions in the breaſt of Stanhope ; 

. WM 
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but having impudence enough to aſk for 
whom the portrait was intended, he was told 
by her Ladyſhip what he now concealed 
from his unhappy friend, 


In the deepeſt deſpondence Walſh retired 
to his own room, execrating in his heart the 
hour that firſt brought him to London.— 
Every return of Stanhope from the houſe of 


Lord Tewkſbury added freſh force to his 


grief, His father had written to him in kind 
forgiveneſs, praiſing his candour, and gently 


rebuking him for that confidence which he 


had entertained fo lately of himſelf. Happy 


in being reinſtated in the opinion of his fa- 
ther, he ſighed to regain alſo that of Lady 


Frances; and, after long ſtruggling with him- 
ſelf, he at length reſolved to write to her, 
Stanhope at that time was upon the Knightſ- 


bridge duty; and Colville, unwilling to 
delay his letter, ſent it off, without waiting 


for 


3 
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for his friend's advice —it contained theſe 
words: 


The warm eſteem that I have ever felt 
* for your family, and the particular friend- 
* ſhip that I have entertained for yourſelf, 
will, I truſt, apologize to your Ladyſhip 
« for the liberty I take in addreſſing you, 
« After the converſation of the morning of 
* the 15th, and the rencontre of its evening, 
3 conceive myſelf bound to explain, to 
e confeſs my conduct. That 1 have erred, 
* I cannot deny: but that I was betrayed 


« into it, I will till aver——Believe me, 


« Lady Frances, that I never before ſo far 
« degraded myſelf; nor will I ever again. 
« Experience has taught me to avoid ſuch 
« actions for the future, by ſhewing me, that 
* in one point I am vulnerable. It ſhall 
« now be my conſtant ſtudy to meliorate the 
« impaſſioned warmth of my temper—my 

« wild 
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* wild intemperate folly! which alone has 
* feduced me into ſuch degradation: and, 
* ſhould I ever be admitted to your pre- 
e fence again—fhould I ever receive your 
* forgiveneſs, and recover your eſteem, I 
vill ever evince to you, by the purity and 
* regularity of my conduct, that you have 
not beſtowed your goodneſs on one totally 
'** unworthy. 

q J remain, Madam, 

_ * Your Ladyſhip's ſincereſt friend, 


„ WALSsH CoLviLlis.” 


He waited the return of his ſervant with 
au anxiety impoſſible to be deſcribed; and 
when he received a note from his hands, 
he flung himſelf upon a ſeat in a tremulous 
agitation, which for ſome time prevented 
him from opening it ;—at laſt breaking the 
ſeal, he read the following : 


10 Apo- 
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« Apologies to me, Sir, are totally un- 
« neceſſary: I am rather ſurpriſed that you 
* ſhould attempt making any. You know 
„that I was never made acquainted with 
« your particular friendſhip for me; and I 
% have therefore ever conſidered you as a 
„ mere vilitor, not as a friend whoſe actions 
„% had a right to ſcrutinize and condemn. 
« You had an opportunity of becoming more 
intimate at my father's, but you diſdained 
« jt, and the reſpedtable family of the Che- 
te viots was preferred to that of the Tewkſ- 
« burys. Lady Lucy certainly has her at- 
« trattions, but I am ſorry they were found 


« ſo powerful with the ſon of the friend of 


“my father. Probably you have been 
e alarmed, leſt I ſhould be cruel enough to 


« publiſh your condutt to the Earl, and by 
that means render it too certain that Lord 
« Suſſex ſhould hear of it; but be aſſured 
« ] neither have, nor will, I have till too 


« much 
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much regard remaining for the Walſh Col- 
ville I was firſt introduced to, to do any 


thing to injure he who has degraded him 


« for ever. Farther explanations I do not 


© require: I have heard every thing that can 


* fink you in my eſteem, and you can ſay 
nothing to extenuate it. Your wild mtem- 
© perate folly !—O ſhame, Sir !—give it a 
* truer name, and call it vice. 


© FRANCES SURRY.” 


Colville claſped his hands in an agony of 


dieſpair, and, flinging down the paper, paced 
the room with hurried ſteps :—he ſtopped 


looked up to Heaven with a kind of wild 
reproach, and then ſtriking his forehead, 


funk once more on a chair.—“ Am I then 
* {> black, ſo wicked, ſo totally abandoned!“ 


exclaimed he in a tranſport of anguiſh, — 
« Am I fallen ſo low from what I was—has 
te one action rendered me ſo horrible that 


« Frances 
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« Frances ſees me laden with vice! I muſt. 
have forgot—I mult—ſure I have acted 
% ſome dreadful deed in my madneſs, and 
„ ſhe now reproaches me with it. Good 
„God! what will become of me? I have 
* lolt her elteem—loſt my own—and my fa- 
« ther will deſpiſe me!“ 


Unconſcious of what he did, he ſnatched 
up his hat, and ruſhing out of the houſe, 
flew furiouſly through the ſtreets, till he 
found himſelf at the gate of Surry Houſe, — 
He now, for the firſt time, recollected where 
he was, and caſting an agonized look on the 
windows, caught a glimple of Lady Frances 
as ſhe paſſed one of them haſtily.—“ By hea- 
« yen and earth, 'tis her!” cried Walſh in a 
voice of terrifying diſtreſs, at the ſame 
time turning away as if overwhelmed with 
ſname.—“ Did ſhe know that J was here, 

s that 
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« that ſhe averted her lovely face as ſhe 
« paſſed? O! what have I loſt to myſelf !— 
* And yet—O horror! is ſhe not engaged 
« to this Cantyre ?” 


Full of torture and deſpondence, he re- 
trod his former ſteps, and wandered into St. 
James's Park: he was accoſted by Lord 
Arcliibald Hume and Captain Stopford, who 
wanted him to take a ſaunter with them 
through the palace, and up the ſtreet; but 
eager to eſcape from converſation, and ab- 
horring the very ſound of Lady Lucy's name, 
he ſaid he wiſhed to look at the papers, and 
ruſhed into the coffee-houſe. It was empty, 
and he flung himſelf upon a ſeat. Cantyre 
ſcemed to haunt him like his evil genius, 
for he was then juſt come off guard to his 
breakfaſt, and entered the room. He ſat 
down beſide him, and made the uſual en- 


quiries 
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95 
quiries of the morning. Colville anſwered 


coldly, and turned round with a haughty re- 


ſentment. 


« I have to beg your pardon,“ ſaid Lord 
Cantyre with a mild condeſcenſion, which at 
another time, and from another man, would 
have charmed Colville, “ for the liberty I 
took ſome time ago in talking ſo freely of 
your friend. And at the ſame time I muſt 
te beſeech you will not conſider me imper- 
« tinently intruſive, if I again trouble you 


« with my advice in regard to yourſelf.“ 


« Your advice, Sir!” exclaimed Walſh, 
fiercely turning upon him, and bending his 
brows. © Your advice!” and again he flung 


his head away with an air of ſcorn. 


Cantyre took his hand, and held it with 
a kind of gentle force, —* I eſteem you, 


« Colville, 
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_ * Colville, from my ſoul! I was attrafted 
« by your appearance and manners the firlt 
« time I ſaw you—I felt the ſtrong intereſt 
* of friendſhip, and I flattered myſelf that 
« I ſhould find in you one who would conſole 
« me for the loſs of the deareſt of fathers.” — 


His eye grew more lucid as he ſpoke; he 
felt it, and bluſhed, 


Colville's eyes gradually ſubſided from 
their impetuous impatience into a ſort of 
ſoftened gaze, and Cantyre continued: 


Let me beg of you to permit me to in- 
« troduce you more intimately to Wil- 
« liam Greville, Captain Vavaſour, Charles 
0 Loftus, Colonel Grenard, and young Lord 
« Haſtings, they are all men of the higheſt 
40 reputation, and moſt elegant minds: you 
« will be charmed with them; and will ſoon 
« find that thoſe boys, as the Humes call 

e them, 
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* them, who are all hypocriſy and ſecret 
e miſchief, are really abundant in every 
« virtue that dignifies human nature. I find 
« that your line of acquaintance is in the 
« ſame ſet with that of Stanhope's, and you 
« will be ruined. Bunbury has lamented it 
ce to me a thouſand times; he ſays that you 
are blind, that you are ſquandering your 
fortune upon a parcel of reprobates, and a 
« falſe friend, who will, like the viper, poiſon 
the boſom that foſters him. It is with 


pain I ſee you already loſing ſome of that 


cc dignity and ſelf-command I was told you 
& formerly poſſeſſed. You have very lately 
c ated in a very improper manner, and if 
you had any reflection, you would ſee that 
“Lord Archibald Hume was intereſted in 


« your miſeonduct: he ſeeks to entrap you 


e jnto a marriage with his ſiſter, and hoped 


« to take advantage of your inſenſible mo- 
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ments, to work out his purpoſe. I would 
* not have attacked you again, Colville, 
« after the ſevere rebuff I received from 
you, had I not been prevailed on by a 
« lady who I love more than life; and who 
« urged me, from the eſteem ſhe entertained 
© for you, to attempt the adviſing of you.“ 


„A lady, Sir!” echoed Colville, ſtarting 


up, while rage blazed in his eyes.“ Go 
« tell that lady, that I will hear every thing 
« from her, but nothing from her lover, who 
« I hate, becauſe he is ſo— '— Thus ſpeak- 


ing, he tore his hand from the aſtoniſhed 


Cantyre, and ruſhed out of the apartment, 


Cut to the ſoul with this new inſult from 
Lord Cantyre, whoſe lady he imagined to 


be Frances, inſtead of Jeſſie, he vowed in 


his heart eternal enmity to him; and re- 


turned 
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turned home in a ſtate of mind far different 
from the ſweet tranquillity he was once ac- 
_ cuſtomed to. 


In a day or two afterwards, Stanhope re- 
turned from Knightſbridge ; and, after the 
firſt ſalutations were over, he enquired about 

Lady Frances Surry. Colville related all 
that had paſſed, and then looked at his friend 
as if for comfort. Stanhope was ſilent. 


« Ah, Charles!” cried Walſh, * if you 
& loved as tenderly as I do, you would try 
© to conſole me—you would give me ſonfe_ 
% hope.” : 


5 If I loved?” re-echoed the other. I 
| © do, and madly!” 


Colville ſtarted. 


H 2 Stanhope 
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| Stanhope bluſhed, and falteringly con- 
tinued.—“ I am in love with one whom you 
have never ſeen; but who, if you did, you 


« would ſay was an angel. She is unfor- 


e tunate, and therefore claims my enthuſiaſtic 
« fondneſs. Her ſtory makes out Lord Can- 


« tyre, your hated rival, a villain!” 


“Lord Cantyre!” exclaimed Colville. — 
« Tell it me, dear Stanhope ?” 


Charles looked down, and began.—“ You 
« remember, about three weeks ago, that 1 


went down with a party of our officers to 
« ſee the launch of the Ville de Paris at 


„Chatham. At the inn where we ſtopped 
*« was this Cantyre. We aſked him to ſup 
« with us, and he conſented. While we 
« were at table, the converſation turned 


upon ſome reports in town; and to ſettle a 


« difference in opinion between Cantyre and 


« Dormer 
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« Dormer Trevor, I went to my room to 
« bring from thence one of your letters 
* which mentioned the rumour. In paſſing 
« by the door of Cantyre's apartment, I 
« heard a loud ſobbing; curioſity tempted 
* me to liſten, and I then heard diſtinaly 
« the voice of a female, as if uttering ſome 
* mournfut ejaculations. I tapped at the 
« door, for I was fired to ſee who it was, 
« that in Lord Cantyre's rooms appeared in 
« ſuch grief; no one ſpoke, and I entered 
« without further ceremony. A beautiful 
woman in a riding habit, ſat at one end of 
« the room, whole face was hid by a hand- 
© kerchief, on which ſhe wept: ſhe turned 
« from me as I approached, and putting me 
« off with her hand—* Begone, Sir, I will 
« never fee you more—you have betrayed 
* the confidence that I repoſed in you; you 
« have taken me from my friends,* and now 
« inſult me with the baſeſt offers, —O, my 
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© God! ſend me but ſome friend to releaſe 
„me from the tyranny of Cantyre!'!——I 
& took her hand. Dear madam,” faid TI, 
« Lord Cantyre is not here—I am a 


« ſtranger, but 1 will ferve you to the ut- 


* moſt of my power. She turned towards 
e me in amaze, and as her handkerchief 
« dropt down, diſcovered a face fo lovely, 
« that—in ſhort, Colville, J was heartleſs in 
© an inſtant. She then begged me to protect 


© her, telling me in few, but pathetic words, 


« to the truth of which her tears bore wit- 


* neſs, that ſhe was of an elegant family in 


« Scotland—that her hand was going to be 


e given to a man ſhe hated; when ſhe ſaw 


« Lord Cantyre, he propoſed for her, in 


ce yain, and then gained her conſent to an 


« elopement and union in England—that 
« when he had hrought her to Chatham, on 


« ſome pretence or other, he inſulted her 
* with the groſſeſt propoſals, and finally told 


cc her, 
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f* her, that ſhe muſt either return to her 
friends, who, after ſo long an abſence, 
* would never believe her innocent, or ſur- 
* render her virtue to him; he cruelly re- 
% proached her for her confidence in him, 
and ſaid, he was a fortunate man in. eſ- 
* caping the chains of matrimony ;—ſhe 
« added, that though ſhe had not a gui- 
« nea in the world, ſhe was, reſolved to 
&« leave him, and throw herlelf upon Pro- 


« yidence. Her diſtreſs intereſted me, and 


40 I promiſed, if ſhe would put herſelf under 
* my protection, I would immediately carry 
« her to a reſpettable family in town: ſhe 
« yielded, and having ordered a chaiſe, I 
« diſcharged my bill at the inn, and eſcaped 
„ unobſerved and unmiſſed; as my compa- 
„ nions were all too much inebriated to 
think of any thing but themſelves, As we 
« rode together, I mentioned the name of 
« the Ducheſs of Cheviot, as the perſon 
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* with whom I meant to place her; but El- 
ec mira, for that is her name, turned pale, 


te and begged me to leave her to her own 


« ſufferings, as the Ducheſs was the mother 


© of him, ſhe was to have been united to, 
and rather than go into the family of the 
« Marquis of Lomond, ſhe would periſh. 


J was perplexed, and after much conſide- 


« ration, I took her to my houſe on Black- 


„Heath, where ſhe remained until your lec- 
© ture; and I then removed her to lodgings 
in Albemarle-ſtreet, for which reaſon I 


** borrowed of you ſo large a ſum of mo- 
« ney. She is for ever petitioning me to 
«© ſend her back to her parents, but I can- 


„ not—I have told her, that I have written 


to them, and ſhe believes that they have 


never anſwered my letters. She calls me 


her Bevil—I would to God, that ſhe would 


« be my Indiana! and 1 think—I hope I 
« do not flatter myſelf—that my attentions, 


cc my 
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% my unpreſuming regards, have won much 


% upon her affections. Cantyre is ſpoken 
« of with leſs bitterneſs, but more con- 
« tempt; and when ſhe talks of leaving me, 
©] ſee the ſweet tears of regret in her 
* eye,—There is one thing, for which I 
** muſt beg you to pardon me—that is, con- 
e cealing it ſo long, but I was afraid your 
c heart would yield to her charms, for 
te did not then know, that you were at- 
* tached to Lady Frances Surry :—And 
another thing, I have taken the liberty of 
* calling her Mrs. Colville, and have men- 
e tioned her as the widow of your coufin 
“ Harry, who fell on the Continent. I, 
c therefore, viſit her as your friend, and en- 
« treat that you will entertain her like your 
„ couſin, to give her every reſpeQability, 
« and to take away any ſpeck that might fall 
te upon her character.“ = 7 
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| Stanhope ceaſed—and Colville pauſed in 
thought for a moment: he felt ſomething un- 
pleaſant in the impoſition, but he refrained 
from ſaying ſo, as he ſaw it would hurt the 
feelings of his friend, and only praiſed his 
conduct, and execrated that of Lord Can- 
tyre, whole eagerneſs to ſpeak of Stanhope, 
now accounted : for, in a way not very 
creditable to himſelf, Walfh then begged to 
be introduced to her, and Stanhope wrote a 
note 10 Mrs, Colville to ſay, that they would 
dine with her that day. Colville did not 


lee it. 


At ſiye o'clock they waited on the fair un- 
fortunate : her apartments were elegant, and 
fitted up with magnificence, Walſh ſmiled, 
and thought. his friend's generoſity almoft 
amounted to prodigality. Elmira roſe on 
their approach : her dreſs was faſhionable, 
her figure fine; her features were beautiful, her 


eyes 
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eyes black and radiant, but not ſoftly ex- 
preſſive, as Walſh expected to have found 
them; her air beſpoke a perſon accuſtomed 
to elegant company, and her addreſs was 
pleaſing. In the evening ſhe ſang and 
touched the piano, and enlivened the conver- 
ſation, with brilliant ſlaſhes of wit and vi- 
vacity, Colville ſaw in her livelinefs, a 
good omen for his friend, and he left her 
after ſupper, much gratifled and much in- 
tereſted. Stanhope talked of her like a 
tover—and Walſh envied him his ſituation ; 


he ſighed when he thought of Lady F rances— 


ſighed, and though of her again, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


| 


Lou have undone me; 


You have made ſhipwreck of my peace among you, 
My happineſs and honour ; and I now 
unf the deteſted world, a careleſs wretch! 


THOMSON. 


— 
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THoucn Colville till retained a kong 
elleem for Lord Archibald Hume, yet he 
could not forget his joining in the ſet againſt 
him, and had told him ſo with a degree of 
warmth, almoſt bordering on diſpleaſure. 


Archibald excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that he 
was provoked at his denying having a tender- 
neſs for Lady Lucy, as he at that time firmly 
believed he had, and therefore did it to pu- 
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miſh him. He promiſed as all that was 
over, he. would never do ſuch an action 


again, and Walſh forgot it. 


The Ducheſs of Cheviot ſeemed now 


to have taken up the affair; ſhe wrote re- 


peatedly to Colville, inviting him to the 


houſe with more than uſual earneſtneſs, 


and when he did come, Lady Lucy ap- 
peared in the deepeſt affliction, and re- 
tiring frequently, as if to weep, gave her 
mother opportunities of imploring Walſh to 
compaſſionate her child. She even ſhed 
tears as ſhe ſpoke, ſo well did ſhe know the 
art of diſſembling, and lamented the cruelty 
of her ſituation, that obliged her to make 


the firſt advances for her daughter. But 


Colville was not to be talked out of his hap- 
pineſs to gratify the ambition of the mother, 
and the avarice of the child: he regarded it 
with a kind of ſcornful reſentment, but that 


re- 
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reſentment was only felt for Lady, Lucy, as 
be was too ignorant of artifice to imagine 
that the feelings of the Ducheſs were aſ- 
ſumed. He ſpoke to her Grace with mild- 
neſs, thanking her for her good opinion, 
and that of her daughter's ; but at the ſame 
time: adding, that it was an alliance his father 
never would conſent to, neither did he wiſh 
| he ſhould — for to ſpeak with frankneſs, and 
to put a ſtop to any farther entreaties, his 
heart was engaged irrecoverably. The Dur 
cheſs acquieſced in filent dignity, and he 
quitted her. 1 
A few days after brought him a kind note 
from the Earl of Tewkſbury (who was quite 
ignorant of the maſquerade affair) reproach- 
ing him for his neglect, and reminding him 
of what he owed to the friend of his father. 
He rallied him upon his want of gallantry to 
his daughter, in a manner that gave Colville 
the 
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the bittereſt pain: the note contained a de- 
fire for him to dine with him next week; 
Walſh was tempted to accept it, but he 
checked the thought, and only reſolved on 
going immediately to thank the Earl for his 
invitation, but to decline it. To ſee Lady 
Frances again, if, but for a moment, was a 
hope too dear to be relinquiſhed, and though 
he would not intrude his ſociety upon her 
for a whole day, yet he thought his company 
for an inſtant, could not be very hateful, 
Full of agitation, love, and dread, he drove 
to Surry-houſe, and was led up into the 
drawing-room ; he found there only Lady 
Frances. She roſe in confuſion, and haſtily 
putting a letter into her pocket, told him ſhe 
would ſend her father directly. Walſh caught 
her hand, it trembled, and her ſoft eyes were 
' drowned in tears; ſhe ſtrove to hide them in 
vain—they rolled down her cheek, and Col- 
ville aſked her in an imploring manner, if 

ſhe 
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ſhe would forgive and forget his late con- 
duct. She tried to appear unconcerned, and 
coldly anſwered, that he knew her ſenti- 


ments already, and therefore inſulted her 
now, by wiſhing her to change them. 


Walſh's fine face took a deeper colour as 
ſhe replied to him, and a ſpirited luſtre ani- 
mated his eye. I am unconſcious, Madam, 


ec of having done any thing ſo very wicked as 


to be confidered unpardonable: ſurely one 


&« indiſcretion is not to ſtamp me with every 


ice -I confeſs that I have been intempe- 


© rate, but I ſhould hope that the moſt heart- 
« felt contrition and ſhame would atone 
« for 1t.”? | 


O, were that all '” cried Lady Frances, 


interrupting him, © I could forgive it eafily ; 


* but it is not the wine you drank, Sir, it 
« js the converſation that occaſioned it—the 


« attions 
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i actions which followed it—the vice that you 
* are now revelling in.—Yes, Sir, you may 
« bluſh!—Your own heart muſt point out 
© my meaning too plainly.—I did efteem 
« you—once I did—tenderly—too” She 
burſt into tears as ſhe ſpoke, and recolleQ- 
ing her imprudent confeſſion, broke from 
him. 


Colville had bluſhed, and did ſtill, but it 
was the bluſh of manly indignation at im- 
puted faults: he ſcrupled not to think that 
he was meanly traduced by Lord Cantyre; 
for Lord Cantyre, he was too ſure, was her 
lover. Her laſt words had eſcaped his ear, 
or perhaps one ray of hope might have ſhot 
acroſs his mind. Stupefied with aſtoniſhment, 
he was inſenſible to the entrance of any one, 
till he found his hand within that of Lord 
Tewkſbury's. 
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The Earl expreſſed real concern to ſee him 
ſo altered, for indeed the agitation of Col- 
ville's mind, ſince the night of the maſque- 
rade, had ſo preyed upon his health, that he 
had loſt his colour, his ſmiles, and his dreſs 
was neglected. This alteration had gone 


to the heart of Frances, for ſhe thought 


it the offspring of licentiouſneſs, not of ſor- 
row. The Earl felt it otherwiſe : he ten- 


derly queſtioned his young friend about his 


ſtate of mind, convinced from his appear- 
| ance that nothing but mental diſtreſs could 
have made ſo melancholy a change. 


Walſh replied to his queſtions with a kind 
of baughty reſerve, ſtruggling with his na- 


tural ſweet frankneſs, for he was too much 
offended at the behaviour of Lady F rances 


to behave to her father with the kindneſs he 


claimed. He made his excuſe in a few 
words, pleading an unpleaſant nervous diſ- 
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order as an apology, which he ſaid rendered 
him fit company for none but himſelf. 


The dejection with which he ſpoke af- 
fected Lord Tewkſbury ; he was preſſing in 
his invitation, but Walſh ſteadily refuſed it, 
and departed, leaving his kindeſt compli- 
ments to Jeſſie St. Leger. In the hall he 


paſſed Lord Cantyre, who was juſt come in; 


the latter accoſted him with friendly civility, 
but Walſh juſt touched his hat, and bruſhed 
paſſed him, firmly reſolved to ſee Lady 


Frances no more; he flung himſelf into his 
vis-a-vis, and proceeded home, ruminating 


with warm reſentment upon the unforgiving 
| tendency of her temper, and decidedly be- 
lieving that ſhe abhorred him, and had ſought 
this opportunity to be rid of the importuni- 


ties of a love that ſhe probably ſaw he felt 


for her.—* But I will feel it no longer!“ ſaid 
he to himſelf with ſullen anger: “a heart 
I 2 te that 
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that is not to be ſoftened by-contrition, 
% ought not to be valued. Let her marry 
« this Cantyre—let her hate me.—I hate 
her =I hate him I deteſt the whole 
« world ! — He» ſpoke this in one of thoſe 
moments which | thoſe / who have loved 
have ſometimes experienced. His ſoul was 
fill madly: attached; it was full of raiſed 
pride, jealouſy, ſcorn, deſpair, and at the 
inſtant he did abhor every being around 
him, but his fury was too ſoon, over. By 
the time he. reached home bis reſentment 
was all flown, and nothing remained but 
the moſt . miſerable deſpondehce, and the 
maddeſt love Lady Frances was no longer 
cruelſhe was juſt, and ſhe was adored. 


Stanhope brought with him, when he re- 
turned, Lord Archibald Hume, and Cap- 
tain Stopford, Walſn diſliked Stopford from 
his ſoul, but Stanhope appeared to like him, 


and 
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and he concealed his diſguſt. They dined 
together in perfect good humour, and in the 
courſe of converſation Lord Archibald men- 
tioned a family that had juſt arrived in town 
from Bath, to whom he wiſhed to introduce 
Stanhope and Colville, as they were well ac- 
quainted with the mother and faſter of the 
former, having left them at Bath when they 
quitted it, 


« You will like them much, Walſh,” ſaid 
he; © the family conſiſts of four girls, and 
„their widow-mother; their names are 
« Bruton.—I am ſure their ſociety would 
« captivate you—lo lively, ſo accompliſhed, 
“ ſo intelligent II have ſpoken a great deal 
« about you to them—nay indeed, I have 
« promiſed Charlotte that I would introduce 
« you at the houſe, —Have you any objec- 
« tion to call on them with me?“ 


I 3 Colville 
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Colville anſwered as careleſsly as Lord 
Archibald appeared to ſpeak—ſaying, he could 
have no objeQiion. 


« Well then, we will all go on Wedneſ- 
e day,” cried his Lordſhip. —*< You know 
them, Stopford.“ 


Stopford ſmiled, and nodded an aſſent, and 
they were talked of no more. 


On the appointed day, the young men met 
at the houſe of Colville; he was juſt come 
from the Parade, and would have changed 
bis cloaths, but Archibald told him, that 

ſcarlet was an attractive colour, and he ſhould 

not put it off. Walſh was indifferent about 
it, and complied, unconſcious of their rea- 
fon. He was conducted by them to Bennet- 
ſtreet, and was introduced to the family. 
Mrs. Bruton was a very fine woman, though 


turned 
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turned of forty, and her daughters were all 
beautiful. They were dreſt in the height of 
faſhion; but Walſh turned from the gay 
Charlotte with a ſigh, as he recollected the 
chaſte elegance of Lady Frances, whoſe pure 
taſte deſpiſed a faſhion that rejected mo- 
deſty. The expoſed boſoms of the Bru- 
tons, the ſmart dreſſed ancles which they 
continued occaſionally to diſplay, diſguſted 
and did not attract him. Their carriage 
was waiting to take them to Hyde-park, 
and Lord Archibald Hume offered to at- 
tend them thither. Mrs. Bruton accepted 
their company, on condition they returned 
to dinner, and Colville, with the reſt, com- 
plied. Stanhope wiſhed to ride; and when 
his friends and the young ladies got into the 
carriage, he went hame for his horſe and 
ſervant, telling them, that he ſhould ſee them 
as he rode. After one whirl round the ring, 
the ladies propoſed getting out, and walking 
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up the Park. The filk ſtocking and delicate 
1 , ancle of Charlotte was ſeen often.— Walſh 


i= ſmiled at the ridiculous vanity which prompted 
5 the diſplay, and ſeverely condemned the light- 
neſs of her conduct he was out of humour 
with every thing—he recolletted it, and blam- 
ing his impatient temper, tried to diſſipate his 
| moody humour, by liſtening to the lively 


ſallies of his companions. Stanhope flew 
paſt them on full gallop, but he _w 
bowed. 


« Unfeeling puppy * !' cried Hume, © when 
10 * ſo much beauty is with us!“ 


So much beauty indeed!“ returned Col- 
ville, forcing a ſmile.—He raiſed his eyes, 
as he turned off his head from Lord Archi- 
bald, and they met thoſe of Lady Frances 

Surry, and Jeſſie St. Leger. Colville, while 
a bluſh of joyful love ſhot over his cheek, 
touched 
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touched his hat. Her ladyſhip flung away 
her head with a diſdainful haſte, and ruſhed 
forward without noticing him, —Colville was 
petrified—this was beyond his fears: he fol- 
lowed her with his eyes, till the voice of 
Stopford, in a tone a little louder than the 
big bell of Oxford, arouſed him. 


„In be damned if I hav'n't been tugging 


« and ſhouting for this hour,” cried he, © and 
e could not get you to hear or feel? 


„ What did you want, Sir?” — aſked 
Walſh. 


T Only to know if that was not Lady 
* Frances Surry who paſſed us juſt ROY, 
« with Haſtings and Loftus?” 


« Yes, Sir, it was.“ 
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„It was,—O ! hab, hab! hum '' he bit 
his lip to hide a laugh, and walked on in 


ſilence. 


He was now inattentive to the remarks of 
Charlotte Bruton; and ſhe finding her ar- 
tillery all thrown away, put her arm through 
that of Stopford's, and attacked him. Mrs. 


Bruton was the firſt to mention home, and 


Walſh, wno was ſick of the Park ſince 
Frances had left it, leaped into the carriage 


with joy. 


Before dinner was ſerved, Stanhope joined 


them. He aſked Walſh if he had ſpoken 


to Lady F rances. Walſh in a low tone 


mentioned what had paſſed. 


Charles bit his lip in thoughtful filence— 
„Very odd indeed!” cricd he; “ I'll be 


« curſed if this Centyre has not been tell- 


« ing 
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ing ſome helliſh falſehood of you to her, or 
* ſhe never would have been fo inſolently 
rude.— I bowed to her, and ſhe and her 


« whole party returned it.” 


Walſh fighed—* You are a happy fellow, 
« Stanhope !” 


Stanhope ſmiled, and returned to Louiſa 
Bruton. The day paſſed away in romping 
and merriment ; and though Colville found 
| himſelf often called upon by Charlotte to de- 
fend her from the hands of Stopford, whoſe 
romping went ſomething beyond innocent vi- 
vacity, yet he ſtill preſerved his gravity, and 
Charlotte, at length gave him up in diſguſt, 
The arrival of his ſervants with his vis- 
A- vis releaſed him from the pain he ſuffered 
in concealing the agony of his feelings. He 
parted from his friends with more joy than 
he expreſſed concern, and returned with 


Stan- 
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Stanhope to their houſe, conjeQuring, in a 
frantic kind of deſpair, the reaſon of Lady 


Frances's behaviour. 


In the morning, when he came down to 
breakfaſt, he found upon the table a note, 
Which the ſervant had laid for his peruſal. 
He tore it haſtily open, for the hand was that 

of the fair Surry's—and read theſe words : 


« Your inſolence in bowing to me this 


morning has, compleated my. averſion to 
« you. —It is an inſult that I can never 
« forgive, and therefore I iniſt that you 
* never more appear at Surry-houſe, or I 


„ ſhall then bc abliged to publiſh your con- 


« duct to the Earl, that he may forbid your | 


« yifits for ever. 


e 


It 


cc 
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It was dated late in the evening of the 
preceding day. Colville read it over a thou- 
ſand times, doubting his ſenſes; at length 
convinced of the reality of what it contained, 
he flung it with fury acroſs the table to Stan- 
hope, haughtily ſaying, «She is below my 
« regard!” 925 g 


« Below your regard, indeed!” returned 
Stanhope, tearing the note, as he finiſhed 
reading it, “ deſpicable, affetted girl !— 
« write to her, Colville, and ſay you acquieſce 


« with pleaſure—do not let her enjoy her 


© imaginary triumph.“ 


Colville caught up a pen, and in the vio- 


lence of the moment wrote this billet; 


« Walſh Colville with pleaſure obeys the 


« command of Lady Frances Surrey, whoſe 
« character, he is ſorry to fay, he had widely 


« miſtaken 
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* miſtaken— But her ladyſhip has been kind 
« enough to withdraw the veil that concealed 
* her, and he now leaves her with rapture, to 
* hypocriſy, and Lord Cantyre—for they 
« are one.“ a 


| Stanhope ſealed this with joyful approba- 
tion, and the ſervant was ſent with it imme- 
diately. Colville ſtormed, raved—execrated 


her—the ſex—the world—and lamented his 
own haſtineſs—wiſhed he had not written the 


letter, and then again diſmiſſed a repentance, 
which Stanhope aſſured him was a weakneſs. 
In this flate he traverſed the room, till the 


return of his ſervant awakened all his expec- 


tations. —* Now for her anſwer!” cried 
Charles; as he tore open the wafer, his 
friend's letter fell to the ground—i1t was un- 
opened—the cover was a blank, and direQed, 


not by the hand of Lady Frances, but by 


that of her woman. 


«c By 
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ny heaven! this is too much—this is not 
« to be forgiven ! exclaimed Colville, biting 
his lips with a madman's rage, © by all the 
powers of — 


. He ſtopped, and flung him- 
ſelf exhauſted upon a ſeat, and melted into 
tears. He covered his face with his hands, 
while his eyes rained down in impetuous 
torrents all the agony of his heart. 


Stanhope roſe in agitation, and catching 


his hand-“ O Colville !''—the door opened 


while he was ſpeaking, and Lord John Hume 


entered. Walſh ſtarted up when he ſaw him, 
and abruptly quitted the room. Lord John 
came to aſk Stanhope to meet him at a public 


dinner, and was juſt perſuading him to it, 


when Colville, who had daſhed away his 
tears with proud diſdain, re- entered. Lord 
John attacked kim, and was rather ſurpriſed 
to find him acquieſce, even more readily 


than Charles. The matter lettled, his Lord- 
ſhip 
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ſhip carried them both out, to lounge away 
an hour 1 in the Park. 


hi ordered their horſes, they mounted 
them, and rode till it was time to return home 
to dreſs. Colville's foul was wound up to 
the higheſt pitch of reſentment, and he flew 
to the Thatched-houſe Tavern at ſeven 
o'clock, with a firm reſolution of drowning 
bis anguiſh in floods of wine. The party 
that met there were all young men of Lord 
John Hume's acquaintance, and were, in 
falt, made up of all the profligates in faſhion- 
able life. Theſe, aided by his own furious 
paſſion, ſoon rendered him franticly in- 
tOxicated, and he joined with eagerneſs a 
ſet of the party, who perſuaded him to ac- 
Company them to an adjacent gambling- 


houſe, where he ſoon found himſelf debtor 


to Lord John Hume above two thouſand 
pounds. Inſenſible of the conſequences of 
his 
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his imprudence, he leaped into his carriage 


with Stanhope, and driving to his own houſe, 
flung himſelf on his pillow without a thought. 
In the morning, Hume called for payment 
of this konourable debt, accompanied by 


Dormer Trevor, who had a claim of the 


ſame kind, for one thouſand pounds, on 
Charles Stanhope. The young men, when 
they met them, were appalled: they faintly 
remembered ſomething of the preceding 
evening; but it was ſo little, that they al- 
moſt doubted the juſtice of their demand. 
At laſt, Lord John produced a paper that 
Colville really had written, acknowledging 
the debt, and he therefore affented to its 
reality. Walſh had not five hundred pounds 
in his hands; Stanhope had not as many 
ſhillings: they now looked on one another 
in mute deſpair. Lord John grew urgent, 
and Colville recovered himſelf, — An affair 
like this,“ ſaid he, could not have hap- 
K « pened 
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« pened at a more unfortunate time—it finds 
me and Stanhope totally unprovided; but 
« if you are not under an immediate neceſ- 
* ſity for what was not yours till laſt night, I 
„e will write to my father, and entreat him to 
pay it—I am unable to do it.—An eſta- 
« bliſhment of five thouſand a year will not 
c afford two thouſand a night,” 


«As 10 me,“ cried Stanhope, his eyes full 
of angry deſpair, * I'll be curſed if I know 
« what to do!—Sir William will ſee me 
«© damned before he'll diſcharge it. By 
* heaven, 'twas ſhameful to make us play 
te when we were drunk.—I did not think, 
« Hume, that you would have been ſo unge- 
* nerous.“ 


Hume laughed like a brute, and ſwore by 
his Maker, © he was dead drunk too, but that 
« Fortune played for him, and did it very 

« kindly, 
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* kindly, as he was damnably in want of 
« caſh.” 


Dormer Trevor was inſolently importu- 
nate, Stanhope was in agonies, till Cot- 
ville at length promiſed to aſſiſt him, and 
the harpies left them. "WO 


The ſituation of Walſh can only be ima- 
gined, not deſcribed. He found himſelf 
ſurrounded by the blackeſt proſpeas, which 
his own rafhneſs had plunged him into; and 
ſaw no hope but in throwing himſelf on 
the pity of his father, whoſe eſteem he muſt 
then for ever loſe. While he was ſilently 
revolving theſe maddening thoughts, Charles 
was raving about the room like a maniac, 
curſing London, and all its inhabitants—ſo- 
lemnly forſwearing dice, cards, friends, and 
all fociety. e | 
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When the tempeſt had a little ſubſided, 
theſe imprudent friends endeavoured to con- 
ſole each other. Stanhope was eaſily ap- 
peaſed, for Colville promiſed to give. him 
the money, if he could get it from his fa- 
ther, as it was as eaſy to aſk for three as for 
two thouſand := If Lord Suſſex refuſes 
eme,“ ſaid Walſh to Stanhope, © you muſt 
« be contented to be ruined with me.” 


| Stanhope aſſented with a loud ſigh—Col- 
ville ſighed too, and it was drawn from a 
breaking heart. : He now wondered at his 
fooliſn mode of revenging himſelf for the 
injuſtice of Lady Frances, by giving her 
freſh cauſe to deſpiſe him; and bitterly re- 
proached himſelf for che dangerous licence 
that he had of late given to his paſſions. At- 
ter long diſputing with his own heart, he at 
laſt ſeized a pen, and wrote to his father. 
His letter contained a full avowal of his in- 

diſ- 


A.. „ 
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diſcretion=he ſeverely cosi himſelf | 


and imploring his father to pardon him, fo- 


lemnly vowed that nothing mould again 
plunge him into ſuch guilt. —The' ſtyle of 
the epiſtle was too miſerably deſpondent, too 
ingenuous, too ſincerely explicit, to be miſ- 
taken for the aſſumed repentance of one loſt 
to virtue. He had wrote of every thing 
with candour, only ſtifling a confeſſion of : 


his inſulted love, though by ſo doing he 
rendered his conduct leſs excuſable. The 
tumults of his mind were too much for a 


frame already exhauſted by mental ſuffer- 


ing; and the ſecond day after this letter 
was diſpatched, ſaw him confined to his 
bed in a raging fever, 


While in this ſtate, the frequent enquiries 


of Lord Cantyre affected him ſenfibly—he 


felt diſpoſed to be grateful for ſuch atten- 


tion—he wiſhed he could have reaſon to like 
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him; for though he was his rival—though he 
had traduced his friend, yet there was a 
ſomething ſo inſinuatingly gentle in his man- 
ners, that Colville would have given worlds 
to bave found in bim a heart congenially | 
good; but he diſmiſſed the idea with a ſigh, 
and tried tq hate him more, becauſe be was 
his rival, and e hypocrite, 


' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


— is ever thus | | | 

With noble minds, if chance they ſlide to folly, 

Remorſe ſtings deeper, and relentleſs eonſcience 

Pours more of gall into the bitter cup 

Of their ſevere repentance. PT 
45-24 1 MASON, 


STANHOPE's duty had increaſed much 
ſince: the illneſs of Colville, and it pre- 
vented him from ſpending much time with 
his friend, Walſh regretted his abſence, but 
appeared not to do fo, fearful of increaſing 
the concern of Charles. The Humes ſome- 
times dropped in upon him, but it was ſel- 
dom. The only one who ſat unwearied by 
his bedſide was a young enſign of the ſame 
regiment, of whom before he had ſcarcely 
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ever taken any notice. Bunbury, for that 
was his name, was handſome in his perſon, 

and playful in his manners; in the whim of 
the moment he . would call himſelf. a wit, 
and ſtyle his hair auburn, although he knew 
that it was more like red—but he laughed 
when he ſaid it, like Marmontel's Lindor ; 
and though he was often called a noiſy boy 
by his elders, yet they ſmiled at his tricks, 
and fometimes joined in them. —He often got 
into ſcrapes through his lively ſpirits ; but he 
was ſo good-humoured, and fo friendly, that 

there was not a ſoul worth any thing in the 


brigade who would not exert the utmoſt of 
his power to affiſt him out of them. Though 
in the conſtant habit of aſſociating with the 
ſober ſet, yet he occaſionally mixed with the 


riotous, but did it only for the ſake of going a 


_ quizzing with them, as he called it, or of 


kicking up d row. Colville had met him 
ſometimes in theſe parties, and Bunbury now 


took 
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took advantage of that knowledge, to be 
for ever with him. Colville received him 
every ſucceeding day with more pleaſure ; 


* for Bunbury really poſſeſſed an excellent un- 
I derſtanding, and could, when he pleaſed, be 


agrecably ſerious. He won much upon the 


affections of the unhappy Colville, who, at 
the expiration of fix days, received the fol- 


lowing letter from his father : 


« If you could ſee the agonies of your mi- 
« ſerable parent at this moment, you would, 


J truſt, ſhudder at what you have done. 


« Your letter found me on a fick bed, and 
* until to-day I have neither had ſtrength 


nor inclination to reply to it. You aſk 


& me to forgive you—lI do from my foul— 


but that forgiveneſs ſhall only remain while 


_ « your conduct deſerves it —O, my dear 


« boy ! why did you ever leave me ?—Why 
« did you ruſh, falſely confident, into ſnares | 
« which 
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* which I knew muſt entrap you?] forefaw 
*.this, yet I conſented, and it is I who am 


«< to blame.——Incloſed is an order on my 


banker for the ſum you require. Let it 


« be the laſt of the Aind I am ever to pay 
« for you— it all be the laſt—for if, after 


* the proteſtations you have made, you again 


4 ſuffer yourſelf to be led into ſuch vicious 


* imprudence, I can never conſent to look 
* upon you as my ſon. I am aſhamed to 


* think that Charles Stanhope has condufted 


* himſelf well, comparatively with my Walſh. 


„Lord Tewkſbury tells me, that you are 
ſeldom at his houſe, but often at that of the 


* Cheviots—Did I not warn you againſt 


* this!—You now find the conſequences of 


« fuch connections this play debt is to Lord 


John, but Qill I will pardon you. —That 
* manly ingenuouſneſs ſo dear to me, I till 
« find in your letters—and I am comforted 
* with the rellection.— For God's ſake! for 


_=_ . 
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for your father's ſake ! be more careful in 
4 your condut.—Give me not cauſe to throw 


« you from me for ever! I had hoped, that 


« your behaviour would have been ſuffi ciently 


« exemplary, to have juſtified me'in aſking 


“ for you the hand of Lady Frances Surry— 
* but that is done away at preſent. — She is 
too amiable, too ltr in her ideas of good- 


ce neſs, to unite herſelf to one who gives 


May to every temptation of vice! I would 


« write more, but I cannot. I am but juſt 


« recovering from a ſevere attack of my 


« diſorder, and I am too weak to add 
more, than that I am (till your affectionate 
« father, 


Walſh received this note as he lay on the 


ſopha in his drawing-room, where he was for. 
the firſt time ſince his illneſs. The kindneſs 


of his father drew from him tears of ſincere 
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gratitude. Stanhope was lolling over the 


breakfaſt table, and ſat gazing on his friend 
_ with an enquiring eye, when Colville preſs- 


ing the paper to his lips, in a tranſport of 
joy,  exclaimed—* O, Charles, I am for- 


"HEE" G 4 | POD 


Charles ſtarted. wp} Has he ſent the 


* money ' 


Colville put the draft into his hand, and 
Stanhope glancing his eye upon the figures 
of g, oool. ſet up a ſhout of delight. The 


Pleaſure. of Charles was as boiſterous as his 
grief he bounced backwards and forwards — 
flew to his friend—ſhook him by the hand— 


congratulated him on having ſo good a fa- 
ther—and then ſnatching up his hat, darted 


cut of the room with the ſwiftneſs of a 


rocket, to get the bill changed into caſh. 


While 
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While he was gone, Bunbury entered. 
Colville read him his father's letter for in 
the fullneſs of his heart, he would have done 
ſuch a thing even to Cantyre. 


Bunbury was ſincere in his congratula- 
tions. —“ Upon my ſoul !”” cried he, you 
* are very happy in having ach a good old 
« quiz for @ father.—I only hope you will 
never put his affettion to ſuch a teſt again; 
« if you do, you deſerve to loſe it for ever.— 


« Had I ſuch a parent, by heaven! I would 


© not know how to repay him,” 


« Repay him!“ repeated Walſh, “ I will 


« ſtrive to do it, by the ſtricteſt attention to 
e my future conduct.“ 


« Ah, then!” replied Bunbury, taking his 


hand, “ you will join our party, and quit 
« that of which Lord Archibald Hume is the 
« head ! 
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* head!—You now find, that you played a 
« loſing game while with them.''—Walſh 
vas filent. —* You will be one of us!” cried 
Bunbury, joyfully ſeizing his other hand. 


c will belong to no ſet,” returned Col- 
ville gravely ; © I ſhould be ſorry to owe my 
« ſobriety to any party diſlike.” 


« You miſtake me,” replied Bunbury ; 
« we have no party opinions, which occa- 
„ fjons this eſtrangement of one part of the 
« regiment from the other. No, it is merely 
this When a young man comes into the 
* Guards, he is ſoon marked for a profeſſed 
2 libertine, or for a decent fort of a fellow 
(the latter of which I hope I am!) if he is 
* a libertine, in courſe he aſſociates with 
„ thoſe who drink and game—if otherwiſe, 
« he certainly muft prefer thoſe who have a 
« claim to character and reſpectability.—7 

got 
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got into the infernal gang the firſt month; 
«* but Lord Haſtings ſoon brought me back 
„again, and ſince then I have had the plea- 
« ſure of being called a very good boy by my 
* ſiſters.” 


« I can have no objeQion to joining your 
« ſociety,” replied Colville, “ but there is 
 * one gentleman that belongs to it whom I 
| © hate—It is Lord Cantyre—I have good 
« reaſons to convince me that he aſſumes a 
« purity of character to which he has no 
* right. — Lord Haſtings, and Charles Loftus, 
© I have the higheſt reſpeQ for, becauſe I 
e have ſeen them with the daughter of the 
Earl of Tewkſbury, and I have ſeen Lord 
« Cantyre with her, but I deteſt him.“ 


Bunbury was filent, but he ſtruggled to 
be ſo—and then telling Colville he ſhould 


call 
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call on him in the evening, bade him good 


morning. 


On Stanhope's return, the money was ſent 
to Lord John, and Dormer Trevor, and the 


young men once more found themſelves at 


eaſe, Yet ſtill the unhappy heart of Col- 


ville was full of Frances—he ſighed over the 
dear remembrance of his former bliſs, and 
maddened at the idea of having loſt her 
through his own folly. His recovery was 
flow, and he received letters from his fa- 
ther, in anſwer to thoſe which he had writ- 
ten to thank him, informing him, that Lord 
Suſſex was again reſtored to health. This 
aſſurance ſomewhat aided his recovery, and a 
week afterwards found him again traverſing the 
obliterated traces of Lady Frances footſteps 
in St. James's Park. He had ſpoken to 
Stanhope of his intended reform in manners, 
and change of acquaintance, for he was 


com- 
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completely diſguſted wich the Humes. Stan- 
hope heard him in filence, nodded aſſent to 


all he ſaid, but ſneered at it in his own 


mind. Colville proved the fincerity of his 


remorſe by his actions for he laid down his 
vis-a-vis and his curricle - diſmiſſed all his 
male ſervants but one, who attended him 
when he rode out and gave no more din- 
ners to his riotous companions. Charles was 
out of humour with this change. He won- 
dered at the whim— told him he was ſure 
Lord Suſſex meant to give him the g,000l. 
not lend it to him: but Colville faid he was 
reſolved to puniſh himſelf, and to reimburſe 
his father out of his own eſtabliſhment. - He 
was now a total ſtranger to the houſe of the 
Duke of Cheviot: Lady Lucy had forgotten 


her diſappointment in the arms of the ba- 


byik Earl of Graſsmere; for ſhe married 
him after an acquaintance of a fortnight— 


and the Humes ſeemed now to have loſt all 
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intereſt in the viſits of Colville; their rea- 
ſons; for their former condutt were now too 
obvious to be miſtaken. Walſh deſpiſed 


them, and deſpiſed Lord Archibald, for he 


had now become more careleſs of his man- 
ners, thinking the ruin of Walſh perfectly 
certain, and was totally indifferent about 
managing a deceit he ſaw no further uſe for. 
Walſh looked. back with wonder upon his 
former deception, and ſpoke of it to Stan- 
hope. | Stanhope acquieſced in his opinion, 
and promiſed to withdraw himſelf by degrees 
from ſo intimate a conneQtion with the Hume. 


family, yet he ſtill made their relationſhip 


a fufficient plea for often being at their 
houſe. Though Colville eftranged himſelf 
much from his former aſſociates, yet he did 
not often mix with Bunbury's party, 'abhor- 
ring the idea of meeting Cantyre, to whom 
he thought he owed nearly all his misfor- 
tunes; he often took a ſolitary ftroll in the 
| Park, 
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Park, and fat whole evenings at home, 
muſing over the remembrance of Lady 
Frances, for he deſpaired of ever again be- 
bolding her. In this ſtate of mind, he was 
ſurpriſed by receiving a note from her lady- 


ſhip in her father's name, requeſting him to 


dine at Surry-houſe—and adding, that ſhe 
and her couſin were too much pleaſed with 
his late conduct not to join in the wiſh of the 
Earl to ſee him the following day. Tranſ- 
ported into a ſudden delirium of ecſtacy, 
he replied to the billet in a ſtyle of agitation 
and joy too perceptible to be miſtaken for 
aſſumed emotion. He kiſſed the traces of 


her pen a thouſand times, and felt himſelf 


more gratified by her applauſe than if he 
had received that of all the world. 


With an indeſcribable delight, with all 
thoſe - wild, thoſe impoſſible hopes, ſo com- 
mon to the love, Walſh Colville walked 
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the next day to Surry-houſe. The Eat! 
met him with unfeigned concern for his late 
neſs; and Frances, when ſhe ſpoke to 
him, ſpoke in her ſofteſt voice, while a 
beautiful ſuffuſion covered her face. There 
was an intereſting tremor in her frame, as 
ſhe took her feat next Walſh at table, that 


penetrated ' his very ſoul ; he knew not to 


what to attribute it—it might be pity—it 
might be friendſhip—it might be love !—Ah, 
no! was ſhe not engaged to Lord Cantyre ! 
the luſtre of delight languiſhed in his ſwim- 


ming Bab ä was ee 
e. Lk 


« If I ever recover your eſteem,” ſaid he 
in a low voice to the Lady Surry, as ſhe fat 
bluſhing by bis ſide, © I ſhall be ſupremely 
« happy—dare I hope that the ſincereſt re- 
« pentance has at laſt atoned in ſome mea. 
« ſure for my former faults.” 


Be 
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Be ſincere in that repentance, returned 
* her ladyſhip faintly, “ and you. will pol- 
« ſeſs more than my eſteem Be the friend 
* of Lord Cantyre, and you ſhall be mine,” 


Toad Caniyre l' repeated Walch, ſhud- 
dering as he ſpoke O never!“ 


Lady Frances looked at him with reproach 
and grief, and turned without ſpeaking to 
her couſin Jeſſe, Colville's former expetta- 
tions were now annihilated : he dreaded leſt 
this hated rival ſhould come in, and the re- 


mainder of the evening was ſpent in con- 


cealed anguiſh, At ſupper the ſo-much- 
feared viſitor made his appearance. Lord 
Cantyre took his ſeat beſide Jeſſie St. Leger; 
he ſaluted Colville with friendly warmth. 


Colville returned it with a forced ſmile: he 


watched the eyes of Lord Cantyre; they 
ſought not thoſe of Lady Frances, but thoſe 
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of jeſſie, whoſe ſapphire orbs beamed with 


rapture as they met his, while the ſofter 


blue 'ones of the fair Surry retained their 
ſweetly unem barraſſed expreſſion. Colville 


gazed at her, and then at Lord Cantyre, 


with the moſt piercing ſcrutiny—his heart 
beat at every word which fell from the lips 
of Frances—he watched her every action, 
every look, and yet he ſaw nothing to deter- 


mine his fate for miſery, Hope ſhed her 


balmy comfort on his heart—he began to 
think that he might have been deceived 


that Stanhope was ſo too—and that the 
picture was meant for Miſs St, Leger, in- 
ſtead of her couſin. This hope infuſed a 


kinder air into his manner as he addreſſed 


Lord Cantyre; and during the latter part of 


the evening he no longer found himſelf the 
wretched Colville, but the happy one. When 
the company ſeparated for the night, Walſh 


ventured to put the hand of Lady Frances 


to 
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to his lips—ſhe haſtily ſnatched it from him, 
and turned away in anger—yet there was that 
trembling confuſion in her looks, that bluſh- 
ing terror on her cheek, that till left Col- 
ville in ſuſpence and doubt about the re- 


gard ſhe felt for him. At one moment he 


thought ſhe loved him—and again, he ſtarted 
at his own temerity—his own vanity, that 
could prompt ſo mad an idea, 


55 On his return home he found Stanhope 


in all the agonies of deſpair, —* By God I'm | 
„ ruined!” cried he on the entrance of his 


friend, in a voice of deſperate horror. — 
| Walſh ſtood fixed like a ſtatue, without the 
power of moving or ſpeaking. Stanhope 


fiercely ſtruck his head with his hand, and 
exclaimed—* She's gone gone by heaven, 


* and has undone me!“ 
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* Good heaven!” 'recechoed | Colville, 


are you talking of Elmira. Somers?” 


5 1 
14 13 


, 


: 
* 


; © Yes, of her—a damned hypocrite! fre- 
turned Charles, his eyes blazing as he ſpoke: 
4 ſhe that I took from miſery to ſplendour 
„ ſhe is gone gone off with ſome. curſed 


4 * fellow,” and has left me 1600. 4n debt * 
« her extravagarice,” | 


What!“ exclaimed Colville, ſinking into 


FTC 
a ſeat, the unfortunate, the gentle Elmira 


Somers, whoſe ſoul was overflowing with 
r gratitüde to ber nnn from Lord Can- 


ted. e at NY 


* * 
£ 
2411. 


0 


f he rlinal? N contemptuouſly echoed 
| Stanhope, « aft curſed lies,” FE OAPI ut 


* How! 
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* How!” interrupted Walſh,..* did not 
you reſcue her from him? id not you 
te take her from his apartment ?” 


. * » 4% 


'v i: & / s 


Charles ftared—* O yes, yes,“ replied he 


with a confuſion that Colville did not inter- 
pret rightly; * but ſhe was his miſtreſs; ſhe 
« was tired of him, and-wanted,'to gull me, 

« and ſhe has done it completely, and Lam 
e ruined—1 muſt go to priſon for her curſed 
tc artifice.” —Colville's cheek turned a deadly 


pale : he attempted to ſpeak, but could not, 


ſo much was he ſhocked. —Stanhope Rill ran 


on—* Yes, yes, I ſhall be in the King's 


Bench to-morrow—the jeweller to whom 
„ ſhe owes this debt has already been with 


« me, and ſwears, that if I have not the ſum 


« to-morrow morning, he will force me to 
pay it.— My God! what ſhall I do?—Col- 
ville, aſſiſt me tell me could you ?-O 


« NO 
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e -H el bott ek h. He turned 
away in an agony. ' 


Colville ſeized his hand. —* O my Stan- 


hope! tell me but what I can do to aſſiſt 


* you, and I will do it.“ 


0 no, no!”'—repeated Charles, ſtill 
turning from him, 


. Colville urged his requeſt. 


Ah, Walſh !'* ſaid Stanhope, drawing a 


heavy ſigh, if you would promiſe to be 
* anſwerable for the debt till I can raiſe 


* the money—— But heavens! how cruel am 


e to aſk it.—No—leave me to my fate,” 


74 


© Never!” repeated Walſh in a firm tone; 


J ſhould very little deſerve the name of 


« friend, if I deſerted you now.—I am ſure 


6c my 
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00 my father vill aſſiſt PHT will tell him your 


« ftory.—Where ſhall I go with you?—1 
will take the debt as my own, and Sir Wil- 
«© lam ſhall never know it,—You can repay 


Lord Suſſex when it is convenient; till then 


he will forget it.“ 


Stanhope yielding to the hand of Colville, 
who led him towards the door, and both fly- 
ing out, they ſoon reached the Jeweller's, 
and transferred the debt from Stanhope to 
Colville. They returned together Stan- 
hope all gratitude—Colville all exultation, 


that he ſhould have had it in his power 


to prove the reality of his attachment to his 


friend. In the morning the deluſion va- - 


niſhed from the eyes of Walſh: it is won- 
derful how differently we ſee things in our 
cool moments, from what we do in the heat 
of agonized compaſſion. He now plainly 
perceived he was for ever ruined ; that his fa- 
ther 
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ther would neyer believe the tale relative ta 
Elmira Somers, and that therefore he ſhapld 
loſe his love for ever. He determined to 


conceal bis fears from Stanhope, who now 


ſeemed 0 have none, and inwardly. reſolyeg 


to diſcharge the debt by inſtalments from 
his annual income, along with the ſum he 


thought he owed to his father, With this in- 


tention, he gave up his houſe with Charles' 8 


concurrence, and hired lodgings very infe- 
rior to his rank in the world. This change 


10 life gave riſe to various conjectures 


among the officers of the brigade; ſome 


thought him ſooliſh—ſome mad—but moſt 
imagined that he had been more extravagant 
than. they could have conceived, and had 
been denied any ſupplies from bis father. 
Stanhope” s diſtreſſes had not altered his plan— 


to be ſure he ſhared with Colville i in the charge 


of apartments—but he ſtill held his curricle, 
borſes and ſeryant, and was as gay as ever. 
Col- 
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Colville thought it was very unthinking, but 
that was all. Bunbury had redoubled his at- 
tentions ſince his change of fituation : he had 
tried to win his confidence, by repoſing in 
him the ſecrets of his heart. He had intro- 
duced him to a lovely girl, to whom he was 
betrothed, and had been. for ever. offering 
him every kindneſs he could want, or the 
other proffer. Colville received it all with 
gratitude, but reſerve. He had been too 


as e 7 


much miſtaken in one friend, to be greedy at 


catching at another. Lord Archibald Hume 


had ſickened him of ſpecious excellence; yet 
he ſincerely loved Bunbury, loved him bet- 


ter than he wiſhed to do, and ſhewed bis he- 


loved Helen more than common attention- 
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CHAP. VII. 


o thou weed! 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet, 
FS | hat the ſenſes aches at thee ; would thou hadſt 
Ne'er been born,— | 
SHAKESPEARE, 


. ; | 
—  — — 


| ABOUT this time he came to the determi- 


nation of at once learning his fate from Lady 
Frances Surry :—* If ſhe loves this Can- 
tyre,“ ſaid he, © I will know it—I will no 
« longer be a prey to fancied deſpair, or the 
« victim of deluſive hope.“ With this re- 
ſolve, he dreſt himſelf earlier than uſual, 


and was juſt putting on his hat when the en- 
trance of George Bunbury ſtopped him. 


George ſtaid but for an inſtant, and ſeeing 


| Walſh 
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Walſh ſtill hold his hat in his hand, told him 


he would walk with him half-way to wherever 


he was going.—-Colville conſented, and out 
they ſallied. Bunbury was in high ſpirits: he 


had juſt got a promiſe from the father of Miſs 


Upton, that his daughter ſhould be his when 
he was twenty, of which he wanted but two 
months; and now in all the glee of his heart 


he was pouring the news into the ears of Col- 


ville, whoſe boſom was palpitating with doubts 
ſo ſoon to be diſpelled, when a hand on his 


| ſhoulder made him turn round. He turned, | 


expecting to ſee Stanhope ; but what was his 
ſurprize to be accoſted by a mean- looking 
fellow, who told him he had a writ upon 
him for. 1,600l. and he muſt go with him 
immediately. Poor Bunbury's laughing face 
dropt a yard long; as he liſtened, he looked 


aghaſt at Colville, whoſe checks burned with 


ſhame, rage, and diſappointment—he ſeemed 
battling with bis paſſion—at laſt he bade the 


man 
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man call a coach, and ſhaking hands with 
Bunbury, would have left him, but the other 
followed him to the coach -dovr, and entreated 
him ſo earneſtly to let him accompany them, 
that Colville more to be rid of his importu- 

bi than any thing elſe, ſuffered him to get 
in, and they all drove to a ſpunging-houſe 


m Chancery-Lane. Colville appeared to 


have completely conquered himſeIf—he was 


calm, he was reſigned — Leave me, Bun- 


« bury,” ſaid he, after they had fat together 
near an hour in profound filence : '*/] thank 
1 you from my ſoul for your kindneſs, but 
you can do nothing to extricate me. 1 
te have one conſolation my debt vas a glo- 


te rious one—it was to ſerve a friend. — Let 


no one know of this—If you tell Stanhope, 
« ] am undone—he will be frantic, for I 
© know he has not the power of releaſing 
me. Do not write to my father; he muſt 


« know nothing of it—leave me- to myſelf, 
and 
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© and forget that ſuch a being as Walſh Col- 
« ville is in exiſtence!” —As he ſpoke his 
voice faltered, and he bent his face over 
his hand to hide the drops of ſorrow which 
-glittered in his eye. Bunbury ſighed from 
the bottom of his heart, and aſſenting to all 
he | ſaid but the laſt words, told him that 
he would call again the next day, and then 
left him. Walſh, when he found himſelf 
alone, gave way to all the agonies of his 
feelings. Had this blow come at any other 
time, he could have borne it; but to fall on 
him juſt when he was on the point of 'know- 
ing the intereſt he held in the heart of Lady 
Frances Surry, augmented his other ſuffer- 
ings.— After this diſgrace,” cried he, 
wildly claſping his hands, “ dare I, can I 
« have the boldneſs to addreſs her? But I 
*« ſhall never be releaſed from priſon—T have 
no friend who can aſſiſt me—and ere my 
IN M « father 
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« father ſhould know of it, I would periſh in 


« a gaol,” 


Full of theſe dreadful ideas, a couple of 
hours paſſed away, when the door of the 


room opened, and Bunbury ruſhed in with 
Cantyre,—* You are free, my dear Col- 


ville!“ cried George, catching him in his 


arms—* Cantyre has releaſed you.” 


Cantyre approached with a modeſt fear. 


Walſh turned away his bead No, Sir,“ 


cried he to Bunbury, with a haughty cold- 


neſs, * J will not accept my liberty from 
« him for whoſe miſtreſs I am confined.” 


« My miſtreſs, Sir!” exclaimed Lord Can- 
tyre, © what do you mean? 


ez, 
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Ves, Sir; your miſtreſs,” returned Walſh, 
Elmira Somers ne who! deceived: both 
„Charles Stanhope and 'myfelfſhe who 
oe EN: Pe" Chatham. for + Ut 7080155 2 
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« You ſpeak in ETA exclaimed» Can- 
tyre: © I truſt no man can ſay that I kept a 
« miſtreſs—and for Chatham, I have: not been 
ce there theſe four years.” 


# -1} : 1 10 1 = 
4 


„ Paltry evaſion!” cried Walſh, riſing in- 
dignantly ; “you cannot deny, Sir, but what 
« you were there the time the Ville de Paris 
« was launched that you there had this 
« infamous woman—that ſhe eloped from 
« you ?—You cannot ny it—you dare 
JC 


Ves, Sir, I both can and dare deny it, 
replied Cantyre with ſpirit: Bunbury can 
« hear me vitneſs that I was at that time at 
4 M 2 the 
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the houſe of Generel St. Leger on Black- 
heath chat I was then watebing over ibe 
eile of) his loyely niece, who, was then dan- 
* gerouſly ill; for he vas there, and knew 
* that I never quitted the habitation that 
WOO _ *,2DbBh dt ded! oY 


n 1 * | '' 
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OY was TOY 7% ne Nlicg 
Bunbury 0 PER his Friend had ſaid. 
Lady Frances Surry can vouch the truth of 
tit,“ cried he, das well as myſelf; but pray 
Vo s- yr informer? ſome damned raſ- 
call or another, who had ſome intereſt in 
v wana md hate ee eh omen 7 


Py 10 
Wah was Al "FRA n tremor FOO 
his whole frame—the agony of his heart was 
not to be \exprefied. Stanhope, hig dear 
Stanhope, was his ipformer ] and if the at- 
teſtations of Bunbury, Jeſſie, and Frances, 
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ſunk down upon the ſeat from.wtrence he had 
riſen, —* Bunbury, is this fast e- Can 


«you ſay that _ Frances y will at- 
«tel iu“ ag d 111 NEU D W101 545! 


„That I can,” returned Bunbury eagerly, 
Come with us to the houſe of Lord Tewk\- 
« bury, and you ſhalk be aſſured of its 
«.reality—But who told * this. e 


lie?“ 


Walln, pale and ſpeechleſs, roſe, and taking 


bold of George, approached the door —Can- 


tyre followed; his carriage was at the end of 
the ſtreet, and they leaped into it. Colville 
preſerved the profoundeſt ſilence. during the 
whole of their journey. Wben they alighted 


at Surry-houſe, they were ſhewn into a 


room, where Frances and her couſin ſat alone. 
We rattled out the r about Cantyre 
1 M 3 and 
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and Mrs, Somers, and then entreated Frances 
to inform Walſh whether his lordſhip was 
not at that time on Blackheath. Lady 
Frances complied without heſitation. Col- 
ville turned away with an anguiſh not to be 
concealed. — O, no, no,” cried he in a 
voice trembling with agitation, © it cannot, 
« cannot be—my Stanhope—my dear Stan- 
«hope, would never deceive me! Some very 
te ſtrange miſtake bas happened —the woman 
« has deceived him.” 


And pray what was bis tale ?** aſked 
Je- with the warmeſt. nn n 
on ber face. 
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4 Walſh xelaredii his auditors preſerved a 


profound ilence till he came to that part 


where Stanhope: begged''Colville to give his 
name and countenance to Elmira. At that 
inſtant the two couſins looked on one another, 
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and Frances precipitately flung herſelf on the 
neck of Jeſſie, and burſt into tears. Walſh 
turned towards her with amazement. 


I have wronged you, Mr. Colville,” 
faid ſhe, ſtill weeping, and looking on him 
with unſpeakable tenderneſs, © I have cruelly 
« wronged you—but Charles Stanhope has 
« been the occaſion of it—be convinced, he 
« is unworthy of your regard.” —She drew 
from her pocket a letter, and giving it to 
him, added—* This paper was in my hands 
« when you called upon me after the night 
of the maſquerade, and drew from me 
« drops of pity for your criminal errors.“ 


Walſh caught it with avidity, and ran over 
in breathleſs baſte theſe words, written in the 
well-known charaQers of his friend : 


M4 *F You 
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« You intereſt yourſelf too deeply for Col- 
ville Would to God that you could ei- 
te ther ceaſe to eſteem him, or that he would 
ebe more worthy of your tenderneſs. My 
“heart aches for his future fate. Every day 
« ſees: him more eſtranged from that dear 
character once ſo beloved by me. To 
« add to his other faults, I have diſcovered 
© that he keeps a miſtreſs in —— Street, who 
* paſſes by his name, and is a woman of the 
« moſt infamous principles. She is the moſt 
« abandoned of fallen women, I grieve that 
« [ have reaſon to tell you this; but I re- 
s yerence your youth,” beauty, and worth 
too much, to permit you to eſteem a pro- 
« fligate, whoſe only return for ſuch good- 
« neſs is by plunging into additional exceſſes. 
O, that J could once more ſee the virtuous 
« Colville 1 formerly loved I but, alas! 
« he will never regain that exalted purity 
* of ſoul, ſo enviable, ſo admirable. Adieu, 


cc dear 
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* dear Lady Frances, and be aſſured that 

© the firſt glimmering of repentance that 1 

« ſee in him, ſhall be communicated to you. 
- © * Yours ever, 


„ CHARLES STANHOPE.” 


The letter dropt from the hand of Col- 
ville, his lips quivered, his eyes cloſed, and 
with a deep ſigh he ſunk breathleſs into the 
arms of Lord Cantyre. Frances ſprang al- 
moſt frantic from the neck of her couſin. 
The- little group ſurrounded him in a mo- 
ment; the lovely Surry hung over him, 
while her tears as they fell waſhed the pallid 
features of the unhappy Walſh. Jeſſie on 
her knees was bathing his temples with la- 
vender, but he did not yet betray any ſigns 
of liſe. The feelings of Frances were toe 
ſtrong to control.—* O my God, I have 
e Killed him!“ cried ſhe in a voice of terror, 
and fell upon a ſeat, with the convulſive ſob 
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of extreme anguiſh,” Her loud ſobs, joined 
with the exertions of Cantyre and Jeſſie, 
(for Bunbury was ſupporting the fainting 
Frances, who was ſtruggling with an byſte- 
ric fit) at length reſtored Colville to exiſt- 
ence. He opened his languid eyes, and 
fighing heavily cloſed them again, while the 
tears of diſtracted friendſhip poured from 
beneath their ſoft brown laſhes. Cantyre 
raiſed him up, and ſupporting his head on 
his boſom; conjured him to be comforted — 
offering him the entire poſſeſſion of his heart, 
to compenſate for the ingratitude of Stan- 
hope.“ O, if you knew how dearly I have 


_« Þoved him!“ cried Walſh, ftriving to hide 


his tears as they flowed, “ you would not 
« zſk me to be comforted. —In him I have 
« [oft my only ſolace in miſery my only par- 
tieipator in joy the only man whole faithful 
« heart was ever open to receive my ſorrows. 
« O, and is he perſidious! his voice died 
. away 
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away as he ſpoke—his blood ſeemed burning 


in his veins, as it ruſhed in ſucceſſive bluſhes 
over his cheek—he was aſhamed of his emo- 
tions, but he could not conceal them. Can- 
tyre thought it beſt to be filent, and give the 
feelings of Colville full ſcope. A profound 
ſtillneſs now reigned through the whole 
room, except when it was interrupted by 
the loud fighs of Colville, and the ſofter ones 
of Lady Frances. By degrees the poignancy 
of his anguiſh abated; and he was able to 
withdraw. the handkerchief from his eyes 
which before hid them—they met thoſe of 
the fair Surry—hers were heavy with tears, 


and full of an expreſſion ſo tenderly ſweet, 


that i Colville felt them enter like balm into 
his wounded heart. He addreſſed her with 


a heſitating voice“ Dare I aſk,” ſaid he, 


„ by what means Mr. Stanhope became ſo 
e intimate [with your ladyſhip as to be 
5 441 Fei v3: 41:15 able 
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** able to write to you in ſo free a man- 

Frances bowed, bluſhed, and, in a voice 
ſcarcely audible, began: The friendſhip 
* ſubfiſting between our families influenced 
me much in your favour, and the pleaſing 
* impreſſion your firſt viſit to our houſe made 
upon my coufin and me, made us very 
*.cager in attaining your friendſhip;” but the 
% frequent engagements which you bad with 
* the- Cheviot family rather diſguſted; us, 
and made us more circumſpett in our 
manner towards you. After the night of 
« the maſquerade, I received a viſit from 
« Mr. Stanhope he enquired firſt if I bad 
« heen there, and on my anſwering in the 
«affirmative: entreated me to pardom his 
« friend ſor the: errors of the night. No,” 
% {aid I, too warmly, I ſhould be counte- 
«.yancing ſuch intemperance, if I treated 


« him 
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te him who was guilty of it with former free- 


dom Mr. Colville. in my eyes is unpar- 
« donable,”” | 15 7 4 1 ra 


* Did you really think ſo 15 aſked Walſh 
with beautiful heſitation. | 
Frances bluſhed—** ' did at the moment,” 


Colyille bowed, and ſhe went on —“ Good 
0 God!” exclaimed Stanhope, do you 


« „think that he went into that infamous bouſe | 


« with his own conſent ?—No—if the others 
had not perſuaded, nay threatened him 
« with eternal ridicule, Mrs. W nor 
none of her girls could ever have had 


power to entrap him.” 


« Merciful heaven!” FLY ke Walſh, 


his cheek taking a colour even deeper than 


that of the confuſed F rances, *« did Stan- 
4 hope ſay this, and of me: * 


cc He 
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He did,” replied her ladyſhip; * and on 
* my appearing petrefied with horror haſtily 
t endeavoured to conceal that you had done 
* ſo—ſaying he thought that it was to that I 
te alluded, when I ſaid your behaviour was 
not to be forgiven; but finding me poſitive 
« in my belief of what 1 thought he had 
85 unintentionally made me acquainted with, 
he lamented his imptudence, begged me 
not to notice it to you, and promiſed faith- 
« fully to give me an account of your ac- 
tions for the future, for I was intereſted in 
* your fortune for the ſake of our fathers at- 
« tachment.” The eye of Frances encoun- 
tered that of Jeffie—ſhe bluſhed, and look- 
ing down continued“ After that he viſited 
eme continually, and gained much upon my 
« « efteem—that faſcinating ingenuouſneſs, ſo 
00 « well aſſumed by him, gained him implicit 
« belief from me.—He owned bimſelf indiſ- 


6e creet, and ſuffered me to correct him for 


cc his 
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his faults, an account of which I had heard 4 
from Lord Cantyre, but which J ever | 
« thought had been exaggerated by the tongue | 
« of prejudice. After ſome time defending | 
« you, he at laſt ſeemed to give it up re- | 
c IuQantly, and promiſed' to endeayour to | 
« reformyou.—But there is ſomething, Mr. | 
« Colville, for which I know not how to ac- | | 


count would interpret every thing to 
your advantage but I fear—“ 


« What; what is it, Madam ?”—afked Col- 
ville eagerly— By heaven, I wilt anſwer 
*« you every queſtion with ſincerity !” 


Frances feemed more aſſured. —* You re- 
collect meeting me in Hyde-Park ſome 
« time ago—— Charles had told me that he 
* ſhould ſee me there that day, and I had 
« promiſed- to be there. As we were ad- 

, © yancing, your ſcarlet coat attracted our 


cc eyes 
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* eyes through the crowd, and Haſtings 
* pointed you out—* Good God l' cried he, 
« is it poſſible, Loftus, that that is Walſh 
« Colville in company with thoſe: women'!'— 
„% What women ?“ aſked 1 Women of the 
« town,” returned he, and one of the moſt 
*-\mfamous old -wretches in the world.“ I 
« was ſhocked to the ſoul ; for when I ap- 
% proached you, I ſaw a ſmile upon your 
« lips, you were bending down to one of 
them. Vou ſaw me, and you bowed.—It 


Was an inſult to me, Sir, that cur Bo can 
* extentnte!t” ora deny] 


„By heaven and earth!“ exclaimed Col- 
ville, raiſing his eyes towards that heaven he 
invoked, * I knew it not—1,, was intro- 
„ duced to them by Lord Archibald Hume 
« as: people of quality, and believed they 
© were ſo—Even . did not know 
« they were otherwiſe, + 


Lady 


a r 
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Lady Frances ſmiled with delight.—“ I 
te now find,” cried ſhe, “ that I have been 
e the dupe of the moſt artful of his ſex, for 
te what reaſon God only knows. —Stanhope 


called on me the next day, and told me 


* that you were in the habit of viſiting them, 
e and that if I had any ſenſe of my own dig- 
« nity, I would never ſee you more. You 


had already received a letter from me to 


that purport; he ſpoke of it in terms of 


© commendation—1 was ſatisfied.” —Colville 
ſighed and ſhuddered. Frances continued. 
«You already know what he ſaid of Mrs. 
« Somers.—lI had the curioſity to ſend a ſer- 
« yant to enquire if ſuch a woman really 
lived in —— Street, and I was told ſhe 
« was. miſtreſs to an officer who viſited her 
*:continually. Stanhope ſtill enlarged; upon 
« all your follies he ſpoke ſeverely of your 
« ſecond intemperate fit—of the avidity with 
« which you gambled—and {poke of the 
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« 3,000]. that you had loft, as a * pu- 
e niſhment for your vices.” 


| Colville's heart beat indignantly as the 
ſpoke.— Ungrateful Stanhope! was on his 
peo | 


« Andfo it is all out at laſt J cried Jeſſie 
ſmiling, and giving no time for Colville to 


reply; © all your private conferences with 
« Stanhope are at length revealed, and have 


« juſtified my opinion of him.—I preſume 
now that a little explanation is requifite on 
my fide, —You muſt know, Mr. Walſh 
« Calville,” added ſhe, ſportively laying her 


| handon his, while the eyes of Lord Cantyre 


followed her with the fondeſt admiration, 
« that my fair couſin kept all this a pre 


« ſecret, and appeared to me as if he did 


« not care whether you went to Heaven 
or 
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& 0 Bunbury, you muſt ſay the other 
ﬆ word for me.“ 


« Or Hell l cried Bunbury laughing. 


Jeſſie reſumed Having always had a 
e ſuſpicion that there was more in it than ſhe 
« liked ſhould be known nay, don't look ſo 
« guilty Frances !—and beſides having a 
c tolerable ſhare of liking for you myſelf, I 
« begged of Bob here—(taking the hand of 
« Cantyre with familiar affeion)—to put you 
« on your guard, and to remonſtrate with 
ec you on your obſtinate attachment to the 
« Humes, whoſe acquaintance I foreſaw, 
« would be your deſtruftion. You treated 
« him to be ſure very ungraciouſly, for he 
« always came ſtorming to me, vowing that 
« he would bear ſuch treatment for the ſake 
of no one but myſelf. —1I at laſt thought of 
© a better ſcheme, which was this—for I 

Na e 
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© ſaw, that merely for the ſake: of the friend- 

ip ſubſiſting between your father and 
« this lady's,” looking archly at Frances, 
* ſhe was loſing her health and her happineſs 
« through your miſcondu. I contrived, 
« therefore, that Bunbury ſhould ingratiate 
„ himſelf with you, for which he was very 
« eager, and reſolved that as ſoon as he had 
got à ſure footing 1 in your heart, he ſhould 
4 chen point out to you the danger you were 
0 ; in, through the connections you had fallen 
into; but this fine ſtratagem | is now ren- 
. dered abortive by a ſudden developement 
« of one of the deepeſt plans that ever was 
laid by man.” l 


Colville took the hand of Cantyre and 
Bunbu ry, and re carding them both with a 
look of gratitude, ſaid, Hoi can 1 enough 
thank you, my deareſt friends? for as ſuch 
© ] now conſider you. How can 1 aſk for- 


giveneſs 
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«* piveneſs of you, Lord Cantyre, for the in- 
* ſolence of my conduQ ?” 


© By forgetting it,” returned he warmly, 
* and. by regarding me now. in the light of a 
« brother.” 

Colville qut-bie-hand-tocrivciompand then 
riſing, approached Frances and Jefſie. He 


caught the white hand of the trembling 
Surry—he was on the point of flinging bim- 
ſelf at her feet, and avowing his love and 
his thanks, but he checked himſelf, and look- 
ing at her for an inſtant with eyes too ex- 
preſſive to be miſtaken, preſſed the hand he 
held with agitated fervor, and turned ſighing 
to Jeſſie—to her his gratitude was eloquent; 

yet ſtill the agonizing remembrance of what 
Stanhope had been once, ſerved to rend 
his heart. —He retired ſoon after with Can- 
tyre and Bunbury to his own lodgings, leav- 
F ing 
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ing Jeſſie to all the anger of Frances, who 
had ,ever fince her coufin began to narrate 
been overwhelmed with confuſion. The 
truth of it was, that ſhe ſincerely loved Col- 
ville, and aſhamed of entertaining a regard 
for one apparently ſo unworthy, had ever 
kept it concealed in her own breaſt, conſcious 
that Jeffie, whoſe heart belonged to one of 
the beſt young men in the world, would 
ſeverely condemn her weak tenderneſs ; but 
the piercing eyes of Jeſſie had ſeen through 
this diſguiſe, for the gradual decline of her 
couſin's health and ſpirits had alarmed and 
diſtreſſed her—but too delicate to hurt ber 
7 feelings, by acquainting her with the know- - 
ledge ſhe had of her attachment, ſhe ap- 
peared perfectly ignorant of it, though at the 
fame time ſhe generouſly tried to bring the 
innocently-traduced Colville to a ſenſe of his 
errors. Had Frances been leſs reſerved, half 
thoſe agonies might have been prevented: 


for 
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for by telling what Stanhope conſtantly told 
her, ſhe would have heard it all refuted by 
Lord Cantyre, who knew Stanhope too well 
to be eaſily deceived by him. The favourable 
accounts which Bunbury and Cantyre gave 
of Walſh's conduct after the play debt, 
awakened the heart of Lady Frances to freſh 


tenderneſs : ſhe thought ſhe had ſufficiently 


puniſhed herſelf for her unhappy love, by 
denying herſelf the fight of Colville, as ſhe 
no hoped that his reform would be ſincere, 
though it was ſudden. In conſequence of 
this alteration of mind, ſhe had written the 
note at her father's wiſh, inviting Colville to 
dine, and had treated him with that kindneſs 
which we have ſeen made him ſo happy. 
But let us return to our hero and his compa- 
nions, who by this time had arrived at his 
lodgings in a ſtate of mind diſtreſſingly 
wretched, 
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The moment Walſh entered the houſe that 


contained 'one ſo perfidious as the falſe 


Charles, the leſs able he was to bear the 
interview too gentle to be hotly reſentful, 


he well knew that ſhould he ſee Stanhope he 


would betray an emotion at which he 
ought to revolt—but he ſtruggled to con- 
ceal this from Cantyre, and when they en- 
tered the drawing-room, he entered it with 
an aſſumed firmneſs of ſtep-but the draw- 


ing-room was empty—his heart beat lighter 


when he ſaw it, and he took a ſeat. He com- 
plained of a violent head-ache, and Cantyre 


taking the hint, withdrew with Bunbury, promi- 


ſing to call upon him at an early hour the next 
day. Colville was now left alone—he looked 


round the apartment with an agony only to 


bo conceived by choſe who have felt the ſame. 


Every object brought back to his mind thoſe 
bappy hours which he had ſpent with the 
faithleſs Stanhope in confidence and peace. 


Alone, 
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Alone, and far from the ſcrutiny of every 


eye, he permitted his tears to flow without 
reſtraint to the memory of og long 
br. — O, my father!” cried he with all 
the bitterneſs of deſpair, © it is now I feel 
« the truth of your words—it 1s now I find 
« that Stanhope is no longer the ſame—that 
« he is fallen—fallen from all that is ami- 
«able. Ah! had I thought that this ca- 
„ pital to which my fond wiſhes flew would 
e have ' robbed me of my friend, I never 


« would have quitted the dear ſhades of my 


« native. place—happy with my father and 


« that friend, I ſhould then—but no—Stan- 
„hope would have been till loſt to me—he 
« would have been here—he would have been 
« covered with guilt, as he now is.” —Walſh 
ſhuddered as he ſpoke—the tears till fell 
from his eyes—he wiped them away, and 
| flinging himſelf back on his ſeat, reſigned 


himſelf to a contemplation of all the miſery 
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he was then plunged into. At length he ſud- 
denly role, and taking a pen, haſtily wrote 
the following letter to Lady Frances Surry: 


At this moment of agonizing torture, 
* when my heart is almoſt breaking for the 
* unworthineſs of one too long and too dearly 
loved, I addreſs you, my ſweet friend, to 
« ſupplicate for what can alone put an end ta 

* all my ſufferings. O! could I hope that 

the tender intereſt which you have con- 
e ſeſſed you have taken in my fortune, even 
« when to you I appeared the moſt deprayed, 
„might now, when every blot is wiped from 
© my character, be ſoftened into an attach- 
« ment, more gratifying than pity, more 
« impaſſioned than friendſhip.— Ah! Frances, 
« does not your conſcious heart already tell 
« you, that I love you—have you not ſeen 
« it in my looks have you not read it in my 
« actions? Ves, deareſt of women! that I 

« do 
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do love you, the trembling agitation of my 
frame at this inſtant confeſſes. —I fly to 
te you at this unhappy time, to fill that void 
* which Stanhope has made in my ſoul. — 
* I fly for that comfort from you, which I 
e can receive from no other.—l am unable 
« to combat with the anguiſh of an almoſt 
« broken heart, and I turn towards you with 
ea ray of hope, to catch from your anſwer 


« either total miſery, or happineſs ſuffi- 


« cient to convert my preſent tortures into a 


* bed of roſes.—For thoſe follies which I 
« hoye been guilty of, let my youth, my in- 
« experience plead—let them be forgotten, 


« and the ſtudy of my whole life ſhall be to 


* thank you by my actions. 
{© Yours unalterably, 


« WALSH COLVILLE,” 


He rang the bell as he haſtily ſealed it ; 


and deſiring the ſervant to carry it immedi- 


ately 
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ately to Surry-houſe, enquired when Mr. 
Stanhope was expected in.—“ He went out 
« to ſpend the evening at the Duke of Che- 
« yiot's,”” replied the footman : “ he is to 
attend the family to the play, and will 
not be back till near twelve o'clock.” 


| Walſh | was: ſatisfied, and diſmiſſed the 
man. 


Chf. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


—— —2IU ne 


O take me to your arms; | | 
In ſpite of all your cruelty, I love you,— | 
| LEE, 


. * 1 — a 


AS he fat leaning his head upon his hand in 
melancholy thought, the door of the apart- 
ment opened, and Stanhope entered. —Col- 
ville roſe—he turned pale—and ſunk again 
upon his ſeat.—Stanhope ſtarted back—at 
laſt coming forward, he caught hold of 
Walſh's hands, and told him he had been 
diſtracted for bim all day, wich an air fo 
touchingly ſincere, that Colville was ſhocked: 


« God 
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God forgive you, Charles!“ exclaimed 
he, withdrawing his hand with an agony that 
appalled Stanhope; I do from my ſoul—but 
© from this hour we meet no more—you 
© have betrayed the confidence that I repoſed 
in you—you have cruelly wronged me; 


« with what intention heaven only knows,” 


« Wrongedyou !” echoed Stanhope faintly, 
and ſinking on a chair; What do you mean, 
* Colville ?”” | 


Let your own heart anſwer you,“ re- 
turned Walſh, till turning from him; © let 
« it ſuffice me to ſay, that I am acquainted 
« with all your baſeneſs in regard to Lady 
« Frances, O Stanhope! could I ever have 
« thought that you—but I am weak fill to la- 
„ment you will try to forget your former 
« yirtues with your preſent crimes.” 


EG 
Stan- 
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Stanhope attempted to reply, but he could 


not, overpowered with a ſenſe of his guilt, 


his friend's kindneſs, and a conſciouſneſs that 
nothing he could urge would be of any 
avail. | 


1 ſhall leave you, Sir,” ſaid Colville 
rifing, © to-morrow, never to meet again 
© but ſuffer me to remind you of what you 
* once were—what I fondly hoped you 
would ever continue—but that is all done 
0 away, and I ought to loſe the remembrance 
« of it, added he, | wiping away the tears 
that hung upon his cheek : © theſe drops 
te your unworthineſs have wrung from my 
« heart but they ſhall be the laſt—they are 
« the ſtruggles of a fond, fooliſh affeQion; 


* that would yet cling to an object no longer 


e amiable, no longer deſerving. O Stan- 


« hope! may your laſt moments hear with 


them no reproach for the injuries you have 


« tried 
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tried to do the warmeſt and the blindeſt 


« friend.” He teak a. lall 
and ruſhed towards the door, 


Stanhope ſeized his hand“ By heaven! 


you ſhall not leave me,” cried he—* No, 


„ Colville, you ſhall not, until you have 


« heard me own my guilt, and given me your 
* forgiveneſs. —My latter moments may be 


© nearer than you think they are.—Should I 


« die 10-night, ſhould 1 die to-morrow, 


« would you continue to hate my memory?“ 
The tone of voice in which this was pro- 


nounced was ſo ſolemn, ſo affeQting, that 
Colville, whoſe ſoft heart ſtill hung on 
Stanhope, ſunk upon a ſeat drowned in 
tears, unable to articulate a reply.—Stan= 
hope threw himſelf on his knees before him— 
5 Colville,” ſaid he, taking the hand which 
the unhappy Walſh did not attempt to with- 


draw, © I confeſs that I have wronged. you 


_* cruelly, 
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*« cruelly, but let the maddeſt paſſion for 
Frances account for it in ſome meaſure.— 
&© T have loved her to diſtraction but for her 
« charms, I ſhould til] have been faithful to 
* that friendſhip I have ever profeſſed; ] aſk 
« not either for your love or your pity—I 
« only ſolicit your forgiveneſs —I am un- 


© worthy of any thing elſe but the ſincereſt 


* repentance I hope may claim that. O Col- 
„ville! ſhould you hear at ſome future 
« day that I am dead, when you and I are 
t ſeparated for ever, tell me that you will 
© beſtow to my memory a tear—would you 
« remember me but as the Stanhope you 
« once fondly loved!” the tears of Stan- 


hope, as he ſpoke, bore witneſs to his truth— 


they fell from his eyes in torrents, and Col- 
ville, unable to bear it, flung himſelf impe- 
tuouſly upon the breaſt of his once-beloved 
friend, and ſobbed out his pardon—their 
tears mingled together. Stanhope roſe from 

0 the 
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the boſom of Colville “ I, am ſatisfied,” 
ſaid he, © I can now meet death without re- 
© Iuftance—Your forgiveneſs has reſtored 
+ me to myſelf, —May you be happy is the 
« Jaſt wiſh of my heart when I am out of 
« reach of every human care !—My eyes are 
© NOW opened to what I have been—to what 
J am But for the Humes I ſhould now be 
« worthy of you—the deteſted advice of 
„Lord Archibald has been my ruin.” 


Colville graſped his hand with convulſive 
eagerneſs, Yes, Stanhope, I knew that 
« you alone would never injure me ſo 

deeply live ſtill for me—be ever what you 
« now appear, and you ſhall till be the 
« deareſt friend of this wretched heart.—O 

„ Stanhope! to loſe thee—" His tears ſtopped 
his utterance, 


Stanhope 
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Stanhope wrung his hand with frantic gra- 
titude— I am unworthy this goodneſs, Col- 
te ville -I am indeed—No, no, I can never 
* again be your friend—I will either cover 
© my ſhame in death, or my life ſhall prove 
* the ſincerity of my repentance, —Adieu ! 
perhaps for ever—this night may be the 
* laſt in which I ſhall ſee you forget me 
forget that I was ever dear to you-—O no, 
« forget that I was ever ungrateful!'””—As 
he ſpoke, he haſtily claſped Colville to his 
heart, and ruſhed out of the apartment, leav- 
ing Walſh in a ſtate of mind too wretched to 
be deſeribed. His tears ſtill ſtreamed over 
the remembrance of the paſt ſcene ; but the 
agonies of his ſoul were not ſo horrible as 
they had at firſt been, for Stanhope was again 
ſincere—he had acknowledged his crimes, 
and had been forgiven; yet the myſterious 
manner in which he had ſpoken of dying 
ſtruek him with a panic too acute to be ſuf.. 

O02 fered; 
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fered ; he traverſed the room in an agitated 
terror, and at laſt following Stanhope to his 
chamber, entreated him to tell him what he 
meant. DES 


Stanhope ſaid it was uttered without a 
meaning, or if he had one, with an idea that 
to live without the eſteem of Colville would 
ſoon terminate his exiſtence. 


Walſh made him promiſe that nothing 
ſhould tempt him to ſuicide, for the ago- 
nies of contrition and ſhame in which he 
found the repentant Charles too well juſti- 
| fied the fear. Pacified with this promiſe, he 
retired to his own apartment, where ſleep did 
not- cloſe his eyes till day began to dawn.— 
When he roſe, his firſt thoughts were for his 
Stanhope : he entered his bed-chamber, but 


he was not there. Conceiving him already 


gone done to breakfaſt, he proceeded to the 
ſitting- 
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ſitting-room, where he. found only; a letter 
laying: on the table, and directed to him; he 
tore it open with a palpitating heart, and read 
with trembling avidity theſe lines? 
; | 3 Ai ie on ms > 
Unable laſt night (after your -genergus 
* forgiveneſs) to diſtreſs your gentle heart 
* with my unhappy ſituation,” I ſeize. this 
opportunity, when you are enjoying the 
« ſweet repoſe of innocence, to bid you per- 
« haps a laſt farewel. In company with Lord 
Archibald Hume yeſterday morning, after 
« your ſudden diſappearance, in all the ago- 
« nies of a wounded , conſcience, in all the 
«© agonics of renewed tenderneſs, I reproached 
« him for adviſing me to a conduct which 
« had ruined your fortune and my future 
« peace, He denied having ever perſuaded 
« me to it, and called me a lar and a vil- 
lain. — I was enraged, and I repeated his 
« words to himſelf—he challenged me to 
O 3 © meet 
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* meet him in Hyde-Park at nine o'lock. this 
„morning, and probably when you receive 
« this letter I ſhall have expiated by my 
« blood the crimes which I have committed. 
« T am fick of a life that I have diſgraced, 
t and I go to meet him with a ſtrong wiſh 
. for death.— Lord Archibald ſhall not fall 
« 1 deſerve the title that he gave me, though 
* not from him.— Should I fall, my dear Col. 
ville, be aſſured that my lateſt thoughts 
e ſhall be of you my lateſt prayer ſhall be 
* for your happineſs !=You will pay the laſt 
duties to the body of your Stanhope=y0u 

t will ſhed over it the precious tears of 
« friendſhip and virtue but! conjure you, 
« tet Lord Archibald paſs unnoticed, I de- 
« ſerve. death, and it is better that I ſhould 
« find it from his hands chan from my own. 
„ vou will give my final remembrance to my 
« family, and tell them that 1 have injured 
« them, for 1 am deeply in debt. Receive 


my 
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« my eternal adieu! for ſuch I am certain it 
« will be, and believe me, your generoſity 
has returned me to what I once was. 

© CHARLES STANHOPE,” 


O my God, he is dead !“ exchimed 
Colville, franticly ſtriking his forehead as he 
ended“ I have loft him—loft him for 
© ever!” He ruſhed out as he was ſpeaking, 
and flying down ſtairs, beheld the hallcrowded 
with people—his heart beat quick with ter- 
ror—he' broke through the throng of ſer- 
vants, and beheld Stanhope, pale—ſenſe- 
leſs—bleeding—ftretched upon a ſort of 
litter, and attended by George Bunbury, 
whoſe countenance was expreſſive of the 
kindeſt pity.—Colville was in the act of 
flinging bimfelf on his knees by his fide, but 
Bunbury caught him, and forcibly dragged 
| him into the dining parlour, where the body 
of Stanhope was conveyed, and left to the 
2111 O4 care 
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care of Bunbury, who otdered every one to 
withdraw, except the Surgeon. he had with 
him.—Colville, no longer reſtrained, flung . 
himſelf by the fide of his lifeleſs friend, who 
was ſtretched upon a ſopha, and taking his 
cold band, bathed it with the frantic tears 
of deſpair, while his gentle heart ſeemed 
breaking with every groan he uttered :—Hig 
eyes were fixed upon the face of his be- 
loved penitent, while the Surgeon was uſing 
all his art to reſtore him.—< Retire, for 
God's fake, Sir!” ſaid the Surgeon to Col- 
ville; © your friend yet lives to ſee you ſo 


deeply affected may be of the moſt dan- 


8 gerous conſequences,” 


Wade te took the arm of the almoſt ſtupe- 
fied Walſh, whoſe ſenſes ſeemed now be- 
wildered with miſery, and forced him to a 


diſtant part of the room, behind the ſopha 
which held Charles, but the eyes of Col- 
ville 
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ville were ftill fixed upon the ſpot.— Stan- 
hope groaned heavily, and raiſing up his 


head, looked round, and then ſunk back upon 


the pillow—*« And will Colville deſert me 


jn my laſt moments?” ſaid he, in a faint 


and dying voice. 


* O! never, never, exclaimed Colville; 
breaking from the arms of Bunbury with all 
the energy of madneſs—*© Never, my Stan- 
« hope !”* cried he, caſting his arms round 
the neck of his friend; I will never quit 


you more.”—The a of 3 Joy fell from 


his "OP as he CI 

The Cutan cd his arm, and plucked 
him from Charles with a fevere frown—“ If, 
ſaid he, © you cannot reſtrain theſe emo- 


ce tions, I will give up my patient—he is 


* loſing blood faſt—I have not yet dreſſed 


* his wounds—will you ſee him periſh ?''— 


Theſe 
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Theſe words afted like electricity uponWalſh; 
he turned away from Stanhope, and flying 
ſuddenly out of the room, ruſhed into ano- 
ther apartment, and flung himſelf on his 
knees before God - his prayers for his friend's 
life were mingled with the bittereſt tears, and 


when he returned again into the room, he 


found Stanhope more compoſed than when 


he had left him. He approached him, and 
enquiring tenderly how he felt himſelf, 
preſſed his hand with a deep gh. 


» . 
147110 111 


4 The gentleman muſt be removed to his 


„ own room,” ſaid the Surgeon, -* as ſoon 
« as he can bear it—he is in great danger, 


4 and if be does recover, it will be a ag 
i time farſt.”? 

If he does recover!“ echoed | Colville, 
looking with inexpreſſible anguiſh upon Stan- 


. Who, fick and feint, eould only look 


33957 what 
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what otherwiſe he would have ſaid. —He 
made a ſign to be carried to his own cham- 


ber, and ſervants were inſtantly. called, Who 


bore him up ſtairs to the apartment he had ſo 
lately quitted in all the - health of youth. 
Colville's tender heart bled at every ago- 
nized motion of his friend's countenance, 
whoſe anguiſh from his wound was hardly 
to be borne. The Surgeon entreated that 
he might be left quiet and Walſh, though 
very reluQtanily, retired with Bunbury to 
the drawing-room—while the Surgeon watch- 
ed by the bedſide of the ſuffering Charles. 


. 15 


When Colville and George were ſeated 


together, the former had time to aſk if Lord 


Archibald was wounded. 


« Hume is not,” replied Bunbury, - from 
hat I can learn from Captain Stopfard, 
« « who was his ſecond, and Nugent, who was 

15 « Stanhope” s. 
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* hope's.—T find that Stanhope behaved in 
«the moſt © generous: manner -WYhen they 
„came upon the field; he gave Lord Archi- 
** bald the firſt fire, (who you well know is 


A the fineſt ſhot in the kingdom). Lord Ar- 


< chibald took aim, and the bullet lodged in 
in Charles's right ſide.— Charles fired his 
« piece in the air ſtaggered a few paces, and 
then fell. At that inſtant, myſelf and Lord 
Haſtings came upon the ſpot e had been 
on particular buſineſs to Knightſbridge, and 
« vere then "returning through the Park, 
« when the report of piſtols ſtartled us we 
« ruſhed on, and beheld Stanhope weltering 


- bi- Pod) fuppärted by Nügent Uho 
looked even more pale than your poor 


« friend. —Lord Archibald was fled—fled, 
« and Stanhope might have died for want of 
«affiſtance, if we had hot inſtantly procured 
«"fome,” and brought him hither. | Nugent 
«and Stopford are at preſent confined till 


o 
«c we 
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t ye know the event. Haſtings quitted me 
in Piccadilly, to ſee them ſafe in cul- 
00y .-" N 1 


Colville thanked him fervently for what 


he had done for Stanhope, and then related 


to Bunbury the ſcene ofthe preceding night, — 
„O Bunbury!“ ſaid Walſh, as he concluded, 


jf you could have felt the agonies that I 


ee ſyffered when I found Stanhope unwor- 
« thy, or thoſe raptures I experienced oh 
« his avowal of his fault, you would not now 
onder at the diſtreſs you ſee me in.— l 
« dread left I ſhould loſe him even at the 
moment when he is moſt tenderly dear to 
© me,” OY wh hs 


« I congratulate you with all my foi,” 
ſaid George joyfully; *I am certain from 
« what you have told me, that Stanhope will, 
« if he lives, be a thouſand times more ami- 
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« able FOR ever. —Cantyre kad rgſolyed to 
* call him to an account for what he ſaid 
« of him; but when hc hears this, I am ſure 
© he will be ſatisfied, and join in eee 
ce ing him.” 


j 
g 


Colville was about to reply, when a ſer- 


vant entered, who put a letter into his hand, 
and withdrew. Our young ſoldier having 
apologized to George, broke the ſeal, and 
and read as follows: 


After the indiſcreet narrative of my cou- 
« fin Jeſſie, which ſhe addreſſed to you yeſ- 
« terday, Iam ceriain I ſhould fink much in 


« your opinion if I diſclaimed ſentiments 


« that I really feel. If the ſincereſt attach- 


ment of a heart like mine can contribute 
to your happineſs—can in any way alle- 
« viate the poignancy of your preſent ſuffer- 
„ ings, be aſſured that it is wholly yours. 
* Happy 
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“Happy as your letter has made me, my 


« deareſt Colville, (for I do not bluſh to ſay 


© that it has) yet it ſtill draws from me tears 
« of the deepeſt regret—that I have been 
** the inſtrument to plunge you into ſuch 
* miſery, is enough to make me inconſolably 


« wretched. —Would to God that I had never 


« liſtened to Mr. Stanhope He could not 


then have been ſo criminal—but alas! let 


© me entreat of you, as you ſtill love this 
e frail friend, to ſee him once more, before 
you leave him for ever.— Perhaps a fight 


« of one ſo injured—one he ſo fondly loved 


« in his boyiſh days—may, with the gentle- 


« tleneſs of your reproaches, bring him to a 
« ſenſe of what he ought to be, —Time and 


« repentance may again reſtore him to your 
« affeftion—for until then J never can be 


« ſincerely happy - even though poſleſling 


« the love of my Colville, — Yours, 
| * FRANCES SURRY,” 


Colville 
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© Colville put the letter to his lips ina tranſ- 
port of joy—his eyes gliſtened with delight, 
and taking up a pen, he wrote to her a full 
account of all that had happened concerning 
his dear Stanhope.—His thanks to her were 
ſhort, but they were eloquent, and calculated 
to impreſs her mind with an idea of having 
made him ſupremely bleſt.— This he gave to 
the ſervant, and then again read over the 
lines, containing all that he could wiſh for 
from Frances. To find her plead for Charles, 
| gave him ſenſible delight, and where his name 
was charaQtergd by her pen, he imprinted the 
paper with a "thouſand kiſſes. When he 
took his eyes from the letter, he faw Bunbury 
in a convulſion of laughter. 


« Excuſe me, my dear fellow !” eried he, 
ſtill ſmiling, © but I'll be ſhot if that is not 
« the firſt love letter you ever received!“ 


_ Colville. 
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Colville coloured“ Love letter] 
* ſhoald you think it js a love lemer i is 
n Frances Surf... 


* 


* 14 ” 8 
Gt eval tl aint mit bas gy 


0 « Vaſtly 1 indeed returned his com- 


panion z 4, ve all know pretty; well, that. e 


** has been dying for you this age —and ſo 
<* don't deny it, becauſe it will be uſeleſs— 
as J eſſe, who f knows it, will have told 
* Cantyre—Cantyre will tell me and then 
; whore ypur ſecret?” · 


4 * * 
2 % 


_ « Well 3 it is 1 tics, C 


ville; % and Lam the happieſt creature upon 
* earth—although, to tell you the truth, 
„ Frances's image has never been ſince laſt 


« night in my thoughts, ſo much has my 


mind been occupied by my dear Charles 
Po you think I might be permitted to ſee 
« him now?“ 


F nM Perhaps 
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| ivPettiapslyou- may, returned Scr, 
0 can a' Hes rang ile bell, and or- 
dered the ſervant rb enquire if Mr. Cbl- 
ville and himſelf might have leave to ſee 
Stanmmope. The anſwer was HV urable, and 
Colville witty eee eee 
the bor wounded chunt 2 Su 3320 apt 
 —:zHioly od ili i Sundad i nb int. 
> QolvM, as'he fat db õn kf i6ok: the hand 
Nis fried Bad out t Him, was almöff af 
fected to tears for Stanhope was pale and 
languid ; his eyes had loſt all the lively fire 
they onde poſfeſſed: they were heavy and 
wollen This fine halt Was in diſolder, and by 
che dark tints of its maſſes; às it fell upon his 
forehead, ſeemed t6 render his pallidneſs 
möre eb ident. — A faint bluſh paſſed over bis 
cheek,” when bis eyes met thoſe of Bunbury— 
but Bunbury ſhook him affeQionately by the 
hand, and bade him "WP up his ſpirits and 
. 

| I hope 
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hope I may, for the ſake of my dear Col- 
ville,“ ſaid Stanhope, looking tenderly on 
his friend ; © hope I ſhall live to ſer him 
"I A Frances ry n f 399 * 


7 3. ”% 
15 35 


Could yo be 8 age: ſee it 7%—alked 

Colville for the firſt time, feeling diſtreſs 
at the thought of his union wr: the "_ 
rf. i; foo 58 #320 --1 


« Supremely ſo,” returned Charles; I 
« have ſuffered too much for my: attachment 
«to her ladyſhip to preſerve it till this mo- 
cc ment.—No, no—her charms, her virtues, 
“now only inſpire my admiration, not my 
ce love.” 

| 150 DUNOTT Gy 

Colville then drew the letter of Frances 

from his boſom, and gave it un in 
filence. 


F'2 Stanhope 
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Stanhope opened, and read it—then re- 
turning it to Colville, with a figh, ſaid—* I 
* m unworthy ſuch kindneſs from Frances, 


but heaven will reward her for it— tell her, 


Colville, that I am too grateful to be able 
« to expreſs what I feel—tell her that my fu- 
ture life—(if I do live)—ſhall be ſpent in 
c proving myſelf worthy of ſuch goodneſs— 
and if I die—” He ſtopped, and ſighed 
deeply. 


«, I wiſh from my ſoul that I had not 


ſhewn it to you!“ cried Walſh, wrongly 
interpreting his figh—* it has made you un- 


« har 99, 25 1 


« No,” replied Stanhope, ſtill more de- 
1eQted, © not more ſo than I ought, for it 


« has reproached me more cuttingly than 
« the ſevereſt execrations, for having at- 
c tempted to injure two ſuch beings as my 


« Colville 


| 
| 
| 
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« Colville and his F rances,—Believe me, that 
„ my heart at this inſtant feels not one fond 


ec pang for the loſs of the moſt amiable ofher 
60 ſex! _ | 


Colville preſſed his hand warmly—hisheart 
was full of delight, and his eyes expreſſed 


| Sl 


Bunbury ſaw that Stanhope was too weak 


forthe exertion he was making, and petitionel 
Walſh to quit the room, or elle be ſilent. 


; 
7 
1 
- 


bY A ſervant tapped at the door, and i. 


formed them, that Lord Cantyre was ba 


low. 


| Stanhope caught the arm of Colville s 
he roſe—* Tell Lord Cantyre,” ſaid h, 


* that I ſhall not be happy until he has fo- 
given me—tell him, chat what I have ſed 
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- | Stanhope: opened, and read it—then re- 
turning it to Colville, with a figh, ſaid—* 1 
am unworthy ſuch! kindneſs from Frances, 
«© but heaven will reward her for it—tell her, 
« Colville, that I am too grateful to be able 
« to expreſs what I feel—tell her that my fu- 
ture life—(if I do live)—ſhall be ſpent in 
c proving myſelf worthy of ſuch goodneſs— 
«and if I die— He ſtopped, and 3 
8 

4 I wiſh from my ſoul that I had not 
« ſhewn it to you!” cried Walſh, wrongly 
ONO his figh—* it hap md 2285 un- 
happy.. 


No,“ replied Stanhope, ſtill more de- 
iefted, © not more ſo than I ought, for it 
« has reproached me more cuttingly than 
« the ſevereſt execrations, for having at- 


6c tempted to injure two ſuch beings as my 
« Colville 
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« Colville and his F rances,—Believe me, that 


* my heart at this inſtant feels not one fond 


«c pang for the loſs of the moſt amiable ol ber 
60 ſex! 8 


Colville preſſed his band warmly—his heart 
was full of delight, and his Eyes expreſſed 
it. 


Bunbury ſaw that Stanhope was too ö weak 
for the exertion he was making, and petitionel 
Walſh to quit the room, or elſe be ſilent. 


| 


A ſervant tapped at the door, and 1 : 


formed them, that Lord Cantyre was be 
low. 5 1A 
| fy 

Stanhope caught the arm of Colville s 
he roſe—* Tell Lord Cantyre,” faid | 
8 chat I ſhall not be happy until he has fe 
6 given me—tell bi, that what I have ſe 
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* of him aroſe; not from any antipathy to 
„ himſelf, but, becauſe I was, told by Lord 
„John Hume, that be had tried to make 
* you diſhke me— that he had overheard 
* him ſpeak to you of me in terms of ab- 
10 '* hoxrence—but that he did do ſo, 1 do not 
«© no believe, for I bave diſcovered chat the 
« 5 — irritated at your refuſal of their 


* fiſter, made it their intereſt to ruin You, and 


2 We ed Me A their inſtr ument,”? 


; * . . 
59: | ha. x * 


8 Let this: ſubjeft clots here for. ever,” 


«S834 A 5k 


ſad Colville, * «14g painful to me, as it muſt 


ape to you. —1 vill anſwer for Cantyre, he 


« ill become your friend—I only entreat 
«that you will ceaſe to think of things, 
«the remembrance of which is diſagree- 


2 e 


Sianbope 1 a , grateful, aſſent, jt 


wille, leaving Bunbury to watch beſide 


him, 


- * 4 
e * 
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him, left the apartment. Lord Cantyre had 


juſt heatd from one of the officers of the re. 


giment he belonged ts, che hiſtory of che 
duel, and had flown to Colville's, to enquite 


after the unhappy Stanhope. | He heard the 
narrative of his late repentance vith ſineere 
joy, and gave that forgiveneſd he claimed 
with an eager zeal which delighted Walſh.— 


He would hive viſited Charles —but Col- 


ville, confelous that ſuch a meeting vould 
agitate his friend too much, gently refuſed | 


the offer, and ſent Lord Cantyre away laden 


with his tendereſt love to his Frances and her 


coulin, | 
s 


* . 


From that hour, the conſtant attentions of 
Bunbury, Cantyre, and Colville, united to 


reſtore Stanhope to his former health; for a 


long time the caſe was doubtful, but at 
length, youth, peace of mind, and a fine 
conſtitution, once more e raifed him from the 

Pillow 
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pillow of ; fickneſs, and brought him again 
into the ſweet. circle: of ſocial fondneſs. A 
penſive melancholy yet bung round bim; 


for though his beloved. Walſh. had forgotten 


the paſt, yet he ſtill recalled it at mes 
to his mind, and when he did fo, it called 
forth, the ds acute a 1 0 


ll 2 D aint 4 

 Koad d Archibald had es. fon Spain 
to which: he bad fled, but he was now re- 
garded by Colville with contemptuous diſlike, 


7 


and all intercourſe was broken off between 5 


: the families of Cheviot and Stanhope. 


Lord Suffex, at the defire of 0 
(who. bad. written him a full account of all 


that had happened) had petitioned Sir Wil- 
liam to diſcharge the debts of Charles, pro- 
miſing to be reſponlible for any others he 
might hereafter 3 incur, if they exceeded the 
limits of his uſugl | income. 


Sir 


* 


» ins” 
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Sir William was prevailed on, and Chatles 


Was once more Te from creditors. 


"a. - r * "as ae lf 4 — 
E 4 , £4 %..» ” — 7 1 


Time, 44 the King: friendſhip of Lord 
Comyre, Bunbury, and Colville, at laſt 


wore away every painful temembrance, and 
reſtored him to all that charming vivacity, 
fo amuſing and ſo faſcinating.—His future 


conduct jullifed the fond affeQian of his 


: Colville, for his life was now adorned with 

every virtue of human nature, and all the 

follies and vices of his former one were caſt 
C off for ever. 


T he gentle Walſh, on the day that beheld 


him one and-twenty, received Frances as his 


bride, and ſaw himſelf i in poſſeſſion of her, the 
envy. of all the faſhionable or the feeling 


young men in the elegant world, 


F 
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The union of Cantyre and Jeſſie, and that 
of Bunbury and Helen Upton, took place 
ſome weeks before; and Stanhope, after a 
year's contemplation of his Colville's felicity, 
| yielded his heart and his hand to the ſimple 
graces of Frederica Bunbury, in whoſe en- 
dearing manners and attractive lovelineſs he 
found a treaſure only to be excelled by the 
fair n Frances Saale. 1 


THE END. 


